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PUBLISHEBS' PREFACE. 



In Ha/rry and Lucy, Miss Edgeworth has treated of 
more scientific subjects than in either Bosamond or 
Frank ; and, in spite of the difficulty of the task, has 
rendered many pleasing experiments intelligible to 
children. 

Science wears an attractive or a repulsive aspect to 
the young, according to the form in which it is pre- 
sented to their minds. Familiar illustration, and an 
earnest desire to communicate knowledge, will excite 
the curiosity of learners of the tenderest age. In 
these pages this result has been accomplished. 

These tales have amused and instructed successive 
generations ; and the high estimation in which they 
are held has induced the publishers t<J issue this 
edition. 

In this volume The LUtle Dog Trusty, The Cfher^y 
Orchard, and The Oromge Man, are added to Harry 
and Lucy, and they have all been carefully revised 
and corrected. 

London, May, 1856. 
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A FEW W0BD8 TO PABENTS. 



We are afraid that the fbllowing pages afaould appear 
too difficult £>r diildren of eight or ten yearn of age, if 
their thoughts have not been turned to wibjects of 
the sort whieh are here introduced to their attention. 
We therefore most earnestly deprecate the use of the 
following book till the understandings of idie pistils 
into whose hands it may be put shall have been pre* 
viously accustomed to the term% and to the object|^ 
which are mentioned in tiie following part of this little 
Tolumew 

The intention of the writers is to prepare the mind 
for more difficult studies; and the end which thej 
have in Tiew will be completely frustrated if this little 
book is cfra/aymied into the minds of children. It is 
intended to be used in very short portkms, and not to 
be formed into necessary tasks; but to be read when 
the child's mind has been prq)ared, by what it has 
abready seen and heard, to wish to hear and see more. 

That these lessons (not tasks) are in themselyes iur 
telligible to children, we are certain; because they 
have been readily comprehended by several young 
children, and^ in particular, by a boy of four years and 
^Bwo moatha okL All the e^qperiments herein related 
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8 TO PABENTS. 

were shown to him, at different times, within a fort- 
night He was much entertained. His lessons were 
short, but his attention was engaged, and he seemed to 
wish for their return with eagerness. That he did, 
and does understand them thoroughly, and that he has 
not been taught certain answers to certain questions 
by rote, we assert. In making this assertion, we do 
not mean to claim any superiority for this child over 
other children; because we believe him to be no pro- 
digy, but a child of good abilities, without any peculiar 
cleverness. So &r from making any such claim, we 
must acknowledge that this boy scarcely knows his 
letters; and that he shows no extraordinary quickness 
in learning them. He is, however, lively and obedient; 
indeed, the most lively children are, if well treated, 
usually the most obedient. The names of various 
objects^ of common and of uncommon use, are &miliar 
to him; he has seen a variety of tools, and has been 
accustomed to handle a few of them. In short, in his 
education nothing extraordinary has been said, or 
taught, or done. Every governess, and every mother 
who acts as governess to her own children, may easily 
follow the same course. Where mothers have not 
time, and where they cannot obtain the assistance of a 
governess, it were to be wished that early schools 
could be found for early education. To leam to read 
is to acquire a key to knowledge: but, alas! it is a 
key that is not always used to advantage. There is 
not an hour in the day when something useful may 
not be taught, before books can be read or understood. 
Perhaps parents may pity the father and mother, in 
^ and Luey, as much as they pity the children; 
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TO PABSSTS. 9 

and may consider tliem as the most haid-worked and 
hard-working people that ever existed, or that were 
ever &.bled to exist They may say that these children 
never had a moment's respite, and that the poor father 
and mother never had anything to do, or never did 
anything, but attend to these children, answer their 
questions, and provide for their instruction or amuse- 
ment. This view of what is expected from parents 
may alarm many, even of those who have much zeal 
and ability in education. But we beseech them not to 
take this £sdse alarm. Even if they were actually to 
do all that the £9Lther and mother of Harry and Lucy 
are here represented to have done, they would not, in 
practice, feel it so very laborious, or find that it takes 
up so preposterous a portion of their lives as they 
might apprehend. In &ct, however, there is no neces- 
sity for parents doing all this in any given time, 
though there was a necessity for the authors* bringing 
into a small compass, in a reasonable number of pages, 
a certain portion of knowledge. 

Be it therefore hereby declared, and be it now and 
henceforward understood, by all those whom it may 
concern, that fathers or mothers {cu the ease may be) 
are not expected to devote the whole of their days, or 
even two hours out of the four-and-twenty, to the 
tuition or instruction of their children; that no father 
is expected, like Harry's £sither, to devote an hour 
before breakfast to the trying of experiments for his 
children; that no mother is required to suspend her 
toilet — ^no father to delay shaving — ^while their chil- 
dren blow bubbles, or inquire into the construction of 
bellowsi windmill, barometer, or pump. And be it 
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:foEihj6r understood, tluit no motiher is reqnired, hka 
laiQj'a mother, to read or find, every evening, enter- 
taimng bookss or passages from books, for her children. 
Provided always, that said fathers and mothers do> 
at any and all convenient times, introduce or suggest^ 
or cause to be introduced or suggested, to their pupils^ 
the simple elementary notions of science, contained in 
the following pages; and provided always, that they 
do at all times associate, or cause to be associated, 
pleasure in the minds of their children with the acqui* 
axtion of knowledge. 

RiOHABD LovELL Edgswobth and 

Maria Edgewobth. 
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HARRY AND LUCY. 



PABT I. 

JjFSTLe elnldren who know tlie sounds of all lettem 
can read words^ and can understand what is told in 
this book. 

Harry and Lucy were brother and sister. Harry 
had just come home to his £Ekther's house. He had 
been left at his uncle's when an in&nt, and had always 
Hred at this relative's house. 

Lucy slept in a little bed in a closet near her 
mother's room; and Harry in a little bed in another 
closet. 



Early in the mornings whilst Lvey was in. bed, the 
mm shone through the window upon hor face, and 
aroused her; when she was quite awak^ she knaw 
that it was morning, because it was daylight, and Am 
called to her mother, and said, " Mamma, may I get 
up r But her mother did not answer ho:, for she did 
not hear what she said, because she was asleep. When 
Lucy knew that her mother was asleep, she lay still, 
that she might not disturb her. At length she heaid 
her mother stir; and then she asked her again if she 
flight get up; and her mother said she might. 
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12 HABBY AHD LUCY. 

So Lucy got up, and put on her stockings and shoes, 
4Uid finished dressing herself and then went to her 
mother, and asked for some break&st. But her mother 
told her to make her bed, before she should have any 
breakfast. Little Lucy began to make her bed, and 
her mother went into her other closet, to call Harry, 
and she said, "Harry! get up!'* And Harry jumped 
out of bed in an instant, and put od his trousers, and 
his jacket, and his shoes; and then he combed his 
hair, and washed his hands; and whilst he was wiping 
his hands, his mother went down stairs. 



Little Lucy hearing her brother Harry walking 
about in the closet, called him, and asked him if he 
had made his bed. Harry said he had not. 

^ Oh ! then," says Lucy, '^ mamma will give you no 
break&st" 

" Yes," says Harry, " she will. I never made my 
bed at my imcle's, and I always had my breakfieist.'' 

As they were talking, he heard his £Ekther call him, 
and he ran down-stairs to the parlour, where his 
fiither and mother were at breakfast. Lucy's mother 
called her down, too, and said to her, " Well, Lucy, 
tave you made your bed neatly t" 

Luey. Yes, mamma; I made it as well as I could* 

Mather, You shall have some breakfieuit, then. 

Harry's &ther asked whether he had made his 
bed. Harry answered, that he did not know how to 
make it. 

^I will show youy" said his mother; and taking 
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.HABBT AKD LUCT. 13 

him by the band, she led him up stairs, and showed 
bim how to make his bed. 



When Harry came down to his father, he said that 
be did not know that boys or men ever made beds; 
for at his uncle's nobody ever made beds but the 
housemaid. 

His fiither told him, that in some countries* the 
beds are made by men; and that in ships, which sail 
on the sea, and carry men from one coimtry to an* 
other, the beds in which the sailors sleep are always 
made by men. 

Lucy's mother observed that she had not eaten her 
breakfast, and asked her why she had not eaten it. 

Lucy said, that she waited for her brother. Her 
mother then gave Harry a basin of milk, and a large 
piece of bread; and she set a little table for him and 
his sister under a shady tree that was opposite to the 
open window of the room where she break&sted. 



Lucy was a good little girl, and always minded what 
was said to her, and was very attentive whenever her 
father or mother had taught her anything. So her 
mother taught her to read and to work, and when she 
was six years old she could employ herself, without 
being troublesome to anybody. She could work for 
herself, and for her brother, and sometimes, when Lucy 
behaved very well, her mother let her do a little work 

* Here the child, if at a distance from the coast, should be told 
what is meant by different coantries ; what a ship is, and what is 
mennt by a sailor, &c. 
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14 aAS&Y AND Lucr. 

for Her, or ior her father. Her mother had given her 
a little thimble, to put upon her finger, and a litde 
housewife, to keep her needles and thread in, and a 
little pair of scissors, to cut her thread with, and a 
little work-bag, to put her work in; and Lucy's father 
had given her a little book, to read in, whenever she 
pleased, and she could read in it by herseli^ and under- 
stand all she read, and learn everything that was in it. 



As soon as Lucy had eaten the break&ust which her 
mother had given her, she sat down on her stool, and 
took her work out of her work-bag, and worked some 
iame. Pjresently her mother told her l^t she had 
worked an hour, and that she did not choose that she 
i^ould work any more. Lucy got up, and brought 
her work to her mother, and asked her if it was done 
as it ought to be done. And her mother said, ''Lacy, 
it is done pretty well for a little girl l^t is but sbc 
years old, and I am pleased to see that you have tried 
to avoid the fault of which I told you yesterday." 
Then Lucy's mother kissed her, and said to her, " Put 
your work into your work-bag, and put your work- 
bag into its place, and then come back to me." 



Lucy did as she was desired; and then her mother 
asked her if she would rather go out of doors and 
walk, or stay with her. Lucy preferred staying with 
her mother, who very soon afterwards went to her daiiy. 



Lucy followed her, and took a great deal of care not 
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to be troublesome, ior she loyed to be with ber mo&er. 
She observed whatever she saw, and did not meddle 
with anything. She noticed that the dairy was veiy 
clean; the floor was a little damp, which made her 
think that it had been washed that morning, and there 
were not any cobwebs or dust upon the waUs; and 
she peroeiYed that the room smelt very sweet She 
then looked about, to discover if there were any 
flowers from which that pleasant smell might proceed; 
but she could not see anything but a great many dean 
empty vessels of diflerent shapes, and a great many 
round, wide, and shallow pans fuU of milk. She went 
near to them, and thought the smell came from th^oEu 

When she. had looked at a good many of them, she 
thought they were not all alike; the milk in some of 
the pans was a little yellowish, and looked thick, like 
the cream that she saw every morning at her mother's 
breakfast; and the milk in the other pans of a blue 
shade, and looked thin, like the milk that was often 
given to her and her brother to drink. Whilst Lucy 
was thinking on this, she saw one of her mother's 
maids go to one of the pans, that had the yellowish 
milk in it. The maid had a wooden saucer in her 
hand, and she put the wooden saucer very gently into 
the pan ; she did not put it down to the bottom of the 
pan, but took up that part of the milk which was at 
the top, and poured it into another vessel, and then 
Lucy saw that the milk that was left in the pan was 
not at all like that which the maid had taken out, but 
was very thin, and a little blue. 

When Lucy's mother went out of the dairy, she 
took her little daughter out into the fields, to walk 
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16 HABBY AND LUCT. jj 

with her. Soon after they set out, Lucy said, ^' Mother, 
when I was in your dairy, just now, I saw the maid 
take some milk out of a milk-pan, and it looked like 
what I see you put into your tea — I believe it is 
called cream; but she left some milk in the pan, and 
that was not at all like cream, but like very thin milk. 
Pray, mother, will you tell me why all that was in the 
pan was not cream V* 

Then her mother said, '^ Yes, Lucy, I will answer 
any questions you like to ask me, when I have 
leisure, because, whenever I talk to you, yon mind 
what I say, and remember whatever your father or I 
teach you." 



" I believe you know that the kind of milk which I 
give you very often for your breakfast and supper, is 
taken out of tbe udders of cows. Did you never see 
the maids, with milk-pails, going a-milking? They 
were then going to take the milk from my cows; they 
call that milking them, and it is done twice every day — 
once in the morning, and once in the evening. When 
they have got the milk in the pails, they carry it into 
the dairy, and put it into such milk-pans as you saw^ 
and they let the milk-pans stand still, in the same 
place, for several hours, that the milk may not be 
shaken. During that time, the heaviest part of the 
milk falls as low as it can, towards the bottom of the 
pan, and the lightest part of the milk remains above 
it, at the top of the pan, and that thick light part is 
called cream, as you thought it was. When the milk 
has stood long enough, the cream is taken from the 
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BABBT AND LITCT. 17 

other part of the milk — and doing this is called skim^ 
ming the milk; but it must be done very carefully, or 
else the cream and milk would be all mixed together 
again." 

Lucy told her mother, that when she was in the 
dairy, she had walked all round it,, and that she q^w a 
great deal of cream; more, she th#ught, than came 
every day into the parlour; Itnd she wished to know 
what other use was made of it, besides mixing it with 
tea, and fruit, or sweetmeats 



Lucy's mother was going to answer her, but shd 
looked towards the other side of the field, and said^ 
**Lucy, I think I see some pretty flowers there, will 
you run, and gather me a nosegay, before I talk any 
more to you 1" Lucy said, " Yes, mother ;*' and ran 
away to do what her mother requested. When she 
came to the place where the flowers were, she looked 
about for the prettiest, and gathered two or three of 
them, but when she had them in her hand, she per* 
ceived that they had not any smell ; so she went to a 
great many more, and at last she found some that had 
a sweet smell. These, however, were not pretty, and 
she gathered some of them, intending to take them to 
her mother. As she passed near a hedge, she saw some 
honeysuckles, growing in it, and she remembered that 
she had smelt honeysuckles that were very sweet and 
very pretty too, so she was glad that she had found 
BoAe, because she thought that her mother would like 
them. When she came close to the hedge, she saw 
that they were so high from the ground that she could 
not reach them. Lucy did not like to go away with* 
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16 KAIBY Ain> LUGT. 

•out takzBg some hon^rBuckles to her mother, ro she 
-walked slovHy by the side of the hedge, till she came 
to a place where there was a large stone, upon which 
she climbed, and gathered as many honeysuckles as she 
liked. 



Whilst e^e was getting down she held the flowers 
&st, for fear she should drop them into the ditch, bsjA 
she felt something prick her finger very shaarply. She 
looked and saw a bee drop off one of the honeysuckles 
that she had squeeaed in her hand ; so she thor^ht 
that she had hurt the bee, and that the bee had stung 
her to make her release him, and that it was the bee 
whidi she had felt pricking her. Lucy was afraid 
that she had hurt the bee very much, for she remem- 
bered that when she opened her hands the bee did not 
fly away, but dropt down ; so she looked for it on the 
ground, and she soon found it struggling in some water, 
and trying with its little l^s and wings to get out, bat 
it was not strong enough. Lucy was very sorry for 
the bee, but she waa a&aid to touch it, lest she should 
Ixurt it again, or that it should hurt her. She thought 
£dv a little while what she could do, and then she got 
a large stalk of a flower and put it close to the bee. 
Aa soon as ever the bee felt it, he dasped his legs 
seund it, and Lucy geiitly raised the stalk with the 
bee upon it from the wet groimd, and laid it upon a 
k]!ge flower that was near her. The bee was covered 
with dirt^ but aa soon as he felt that he was standing 
upon his l^ga again, he began to stretch his wings and 
■to dean himsftlf^ and to buzz a little upon the flower. 
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licusj waA glad to aee that the bee did not seem to be 
very much hurt^ ajid she took up her nosegay and ran 
as fast as she could towards her mother ; but the finger 
that the bee had stung b^^ to be very sore. 



fUie met her mother coming to her, who wondered 
what had made her stay so long; and when Lucy 
told her what had happened, she said, '^I thank you, 
my dear, for getting me so sweet a nosegay, and I am 
T«ry sorry you have been priicked in doing it. I am 
irure you did not intend to hurt the poor little bee ; and 
we will walk home now, and I will put some hartshorn 
io your finger, which will lessen the pain you feeL" 

Lucy said, " Indeed, mother, I did not mean to hurt 
the bee, i<x I did not know that it was in my hand; 
but when I am going to gather flowers another time, I 
will look to see if there are any bees upon them." 

When Lucy's mother got home, she put some harts- 
horn to Lucy's finger, and soon after it grew easier; 
and Lucy's mother said to her, " Now I am going to 
be busy, and, if you like, you may go into the garden 
till dressing time." Lucy thanked her, and said ^^ she 
did like it, bat she hoped that some time when she was 
not busy, her mother would answer what she had asked 
Imt about xsream.'* 



Afber break&st, Harry's £stther took him out a walfe- 
ing; and they came to a fiekl where several men were 
At work. Some were digging clay out of a pit in the 
ground; some were wetting that which had been dug 
«ut with water, and others were making the day into 
b2 % 
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20 BABRY Ain> LUCT. 

ft great number of pieces, of the same size and shape; 
Harry asked his fether, what the men were about f 
His parent told him that they were making bricks for 
building houses. "Yes," says Harry, "but I can run 
my finger into these ; they are quite soft and brown, 
and the bricks of your house are red and hard, and 
they don't stick together as the bricks of your house 
do." Saying this, he pushed down a whole hack of 
bricks. The man who was making them called out to 
desire he would pay for those he had spoiled. Little 
Harry had no money, and did not know what to do ; 
but said to the man, '* indeed, sir, I did not intend to 
do any harm." The man answered, "whether you 
intended it or not, you have spoiled the bricks, and 
must pay me for them ; I am a poor man, and buy all 
the bread that I have with the money which I get for 
these bricks, and I shall have less bread if I have a 
smaller number of bricks to sell." 



Poor Harry was very sorry for what he had done, 
and at last thought of asking his ^ther to pay for 
them. But his father said, " I have not spoiled them, 
and therefore it is not necessary that I should pay for 
them." The man, seeing that Harry had not intended 
to do mischief, told him, " if he would promise to make 
amends at some future time for the mischief which he 
had done, he would be satisfied." Harry promised that 
he would. " Now you find, Harry," said his father^ 
*^ that you must not meddle with what does not belong 
to you." 

During their walk they came to a blacksmith's shop, 
and as it began to rain, Harry's fother stood under the 
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^ed before the door. A former rode tip to the shop, 
and asked the blacksmith to put a shoe upon his horse, 
which, he said, had lost one a little way off, and which 
Would be lamed if he went over any stony road without 
a shoe. " Sir," says the blacksmith, " I cannot shoe 
your horse, as I have not iron enough. I have sent for 
a supply to the next town, and the person whom I sent 
cannot be back before evening." 

" Perhaps," said the farmer, " you have an old shoe 
that may be made to fit my horse." 

The smith had no iron, except a bit of small nail- 
rod, which was only fit for making nails : but he said 
that, if the former looked on the road, perhaps he might 
find the shoe which had fallen from his horse. Little 
Harry, hearing what had passed, told his father that 
he thought he could find a shoe for the farmer's horse. 
His father asked him where he thought he could find 
a shoe ? 



' He said, that, as they walked along the road, he 
had observed something lying in the dirt, which he 
thought was like a horse-shoe. His fother begged that 
the farmer would wait a little while ; and then he 
walked back with Harry on the road by which they 
tame to the blacksmith's. Harry looked very care- 
folly, and after some time he found the horseshoe, and 
brought it back to the smith's shop ; but it was not fit 
to be put upon the Jbiorse's foot again, as it had been 
bent by a waggon-wheel which had passed over it. 

The farmer thanked Harry, and the blacksmith said, 
that he wished every little boy was as attentive and as 
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useful. He now began to blow bis large beUows^ whkb 
made a roarix^ noise, and the wind came out of tb» 
pipe of tbe bellows among tbe coals upon the beartb, and 
the coab grew red, and bj degrees they became bri^ter 
and brighter, the fire became hotter, and the smith put 
the old iron horse-i^oe into the fire, and aft^ some 
time it became red and hot like the coals. Wh^i the 
smith thought that the iron was hot enough, he took 
it out of the fire with a pair of tongs, and {mt it upon 
the anvil, and struck it with a heavy hammer. Hany 
saw that the iron became soft by being made red hot; 
and he noticed that the smith could hammer it into* 
whatever shape he pleased. 



When the smith had made the shoe of a proper sizi^^ 
and shape, he todc a i»ece of nail-rod, and heated it 
red hot in the fire, by the help of the large bellowB^ 
which he blew with his right hand, whilst he held the 
tongs in his left. 

Harry was going to examine the horseshoe tiiat the 
raiith had just made, but he would not meddle witk 
it without leave, as he reeollected what had happened 
in the brick-field. 

Whilst he was looking at the shoe, another little 
boy came into the shop, and after lounging about fcnr 
some time, stooped down and took up the home-ehoe 
in his hand. He suddenly let it drop, — ^roared out vio« 
lently, and said that he was burnt. Whilst he was cry* 
ing, and blowing his fingers, and squeezing and pinchiny 
them, to lessen the pain, the smith turned him out of 
tbe shop, and told him, that if he had not meddled witb^ 
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yrhAt did not belong to him, he would not have been 
hnrt The little boy went away whimpering and mut- 
tering that he did not know that black iron would 
bum him. 



The smith now took the nail-rod out of the fire, and 
it was hotter than the other iron, and it was of a glow* 
ing white colour. When the smith struck it upon the 
anvil, a number of bright sparks flew off the iron, on 
every side about the shop, and they appeared very 
beautiful 

The smith then made some nails, and began to fiaaten 
the shoe on the horse's foot with these. Harry, who 
had never before seen ahorse shod, was much surprised 
that the horse did not se^n to be hurt by the nails 
which were driven into his foot; £ar the horse did not 
draw away his foot or show any signs of feeling pain. 

Harry's father asked him whether his nails had ever 
been cui^ 

Harry said that they had. 

Fapa. Did cutting yonr nails hurt youf 

Ha/rry. No. 

Fapa. Ahorae'shoof laof hoTDflikeyournails, and 
that part of it that has no flesh fiuAened to it is not 
sensible to pain. The outside of the hoof may be cut^ 
and may have nails driven into it, without giving any 
pain to the horsa 

The blacksmith^ who was paring the horse's foot^ 
gave Harry a piece of the horn that he had cut o£ 
Harry peroeived that it was ndther so hacd as bone 
nor so soft aa Jesh; and tha blacksmith told him, that 
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the hoof of a horse grows in iihe same manner as the 
nails of a man^ and requires, like them, to be some- 
times pared. 



And when the blacksmith had finished shoeing the 
horse, he showed Harry the hoof of a dead horse, that 
had been separated from the foot, and Harry saw how 
thick it was in that part where the nails were driven in. 

Harry's father now told him that it was time to go 
home, as they had two miles to walk, and it wanted but 
an hour of dinner time. Harry asked his £Either, how 
much time it would take up to walk two miles, if they 
walked as &st as they usually did? His &,ther showed 
him his watch, and told him he might see, when they 
got home, how long they had been returning. Harry 
saw that it was four minutes after two o'clock, and 
when they got home it was forty-eight minutes after 
two; so Harry counted, and found how many minutes 
had passed from the time they left the blacksmith's shop 
tmtil they got home. 



When Harry came into the garden, he ran to his 
sister Lucy to tell her all that had happened to him, 
and she left what she was about, and ran to meet him. 
She thought he had been away a great while, and was 
veiy glad to see him; but just then the bell rang, and 
they knew they must go in directly to make them- 
selves ready for dinner. 

When dinner was over, Harry and Lucy were allowed 
to go into thegarden^ and then Lucy begged her brother 
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to tell her all that had happened whilst he was out in 
Hie morning. Harry then told her how he had spoiled 
the bricks, and what the hrickmaker had said to him; 
and he told her that he had promised to make amends 
for the mischief which he had done. 

He told her, that to make bricks men dug clay and 
beat it with a spade, and mixed it with water to make 
it soft and sticky, and that then they made it into the 
shape of bricks, and left it to dry; and when it was 
hard enough to be carried without breaking, it was put 
into large heaps and burnt so as to become of a red- 
dish yellow colour, and almost as hard as a stone. 



" Then, brother," says Lucy, " if you will make some 
bricks we can build a house in the little garden mamma 
lent me." So they went to the little garden, and Harry 
dug some earth with a little spade which his father had 
given him, and endeavoured to make it stick together 
with some water, but he could not make it sticky like 
the clay that he saw the brickmakers use. He ran in, 
and asked his father why he could not make it sticky 
with water ? And his father asked him whether it was 
the same kind of earth that he had seen at the brick- 
field ? And Harry said, he did not know what his 
father meant by the same kind of earth : he saw a man 
dig earth, and he dug it in the same manner. 

Fapa, But is the earth in the garden the same colour 
88 that in the brickfield ? 

Harry. Ko : that in the garden is almost black, and 
that in the field is yellow. 

Fapa* Then they are not the same kinds of earth* 
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Harry. I thoagkt all earth was alike. 
P(xpa. You find that it is not; for you see that all 
earth cannot be made to stick together with water. 



Harry went back into the garden, and after having 
looked into a great many places for yellow earth, at 
last he saw some in the bottom of a hole that had been 
dug some time before. He ran back and asked his 
Other's leave to dig some of it; and after he had ob* 
tained leave, he dug some of the yellow clay, and found 
that when it was mixed with water it became very 
sticky and tough; and that the more it was mixed, and 
squeezed, and beaten with tiie spade, the tougher it 
became. He now endeavoured to make it into the 
shape of bricks, but he found that he could not do this, 
and Lucy asked him whether the brickmakers were a& 
long making a brick as he was ? ^' No," said he, ^' they 
have a little box made in the shape of a brick without 
top or bottom, into which they put the clay upon a 
table, and with a straight stick like a ruler they scrape 
the clay even with the top of the box, and then lifting 
up the box, they find the clay in the shape of a brick 
upon the table." 

"Harry," says Lucy, "there is a carpenter in the 
house at work for my mother; I will go and ask her to 
get a box made for you. Do you know by what name 
such a box is called, brother r 

" It is called a mould." 



Lucy's mother ordei'edthe carpenter to make abrick* 
ms&ers mould for Harry; but the man could not begin 
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Qntii he kziew what size it i^oTild be; that h, how 
masDj inelifis long, how maay inches Inxmd, and how 
many inches thick. Harry did not know what i&6^ 
carpenter meant; but Lnoy, having always liTsd with 
her mother, who had been yeiy kind to her, and who> 
had taught her a great many things, xmdantood very 
welL As she wisliued to have bridcsof the me of thoee^ 
with which her Other's house was built, she went and 
measured some of the bricks in the wall, and hiding- 
that a great niimber of them were all of the same lei^th, 
she said to her brother that she snpposed that they 
were all afike. Harry told h«r that as the iHndbnakiers 
Qsed but <Hie monld whilst he saw them at work, he^ 
sapposed thai tiliey nAde a great nnmber of Wieks of 
the same siae, and that the wall wodid not look so re-^ 
gnlar as it did if the bridbEi were of different i 



Lucy therefore thou^t if she eonld 
brick it wovld be sofficieni. She easily ftmnd the 
Iraigth and the depth of a bride in the wall, bat Ae did 
not at'first lokow how to find the breadth, aa the bricks 
were lying upon each otha% and this praveBited her 
&Gm. seeing their breadth. Hany showed her ai the 
oomer of the wall how the breadth of the brickscoahl 
be seen. She meaanred very carefbUy, and fimad the 
length to be nine inches, the breadth four indies, and 
Hjs depth two indies axul a quarter. So the canpenter^ 
when he knew the dimensions of the mould, made it^ 
and Harry jdaoed a £bt stone up<m two other laige 
stones, to serve for a table,and he and Lucy made several 
brides. They were a great while before they could 
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make them tolerably smooth, as they stuck to the mould 
unless the .mould was wetted. They were very happy 
making their bricks, but they did not know how they 
should bum them, so as to make them hard, although 
they determined to try. 

It was eight o'clock in the evening before they had 
finished ten bricks, and they were called in, and their 
mother gave them some bread-and-milk for supper, and 
.sent them to bed. 

The next morning, Harry and Lucy got up as usual; 
and their Either and mother gave them permission to go 
to look at the bricks they had made. Harry found that 
they were a little harder than they were the night be- 
ibre; and Lucy thought that burning them would make 
them softer; for she had seen butter, and wax, and 
pomatum, and sealing-wax, all made soft by heat, but 
she did not remember to have seen anything made 
hard by heat. But Harry put her in mind of the 
*crust of pies, which is soft and tough, like clay, before 
ii is baked, and which grows hard and brittle by the 
heat of the oven. He also told her, that the iron of 
which the blacksmith made the horse's shoe, when he 
blew the bellows, was hard and black, before it was 
put into the fire, but that it became red, when it was 
sufficiently heated, and so soft that the smith could 
hammer it into what shape he pleased. 

Lucy believed what her brother said, but was re- 
solved to ask her mother to take her to see red hot 
iron, and a brick-kiln, which Harry told her waa the 
mame of the place in which bricks were burnt. 



Whilst they were eating the break&st which their 
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mother gave them, Harry asked his sister what she 
had heen doing the day before, when he was out with 
his father ; and Lucy told him all she had seen in the 
dairy, and when she was out walking. When they 
had done breakfast, his mother lent Harry one of Mr& 
Barbauld's little books for children, and made him 
read the story of the poor Blind Fiddler, with whiok 
Hany was very much pleased; and then she told Lucy 
to read the following story. 



** A KAK riding near the town of Reading, saw a little 
chimney-sweeper lying in the dirt. The poor lad 
seemed to be in great pain, so he asked him what wa» 
the matter; and the chimney-sweeper said that he had 
&llen down, and broken his arm, and hurt his leg, so 
that he was not able to walk The man, who was very 
good-natured, got off his horse, and put the chimney* 
sweeper upon it, and walked beside the horse, and held 
the boy on till he came to Beading. When he came 
to Reading, he put the boy under the care of an old 
woman whom he knew there, and he paid a surgeon 
for setting his arm. He also gave the woman money 
for the trouble which she would have in taking caxe d 
the boy, and the expense which she would incur in 
feeding him, till he should be able to work again, to 
earn money for himself. Then the man continued his 
journey, till he got to his own house, which was at a 
great distance. The boy soon recovered, and earned 
his bread by sweeping chimneys at Reading. 



"Several years after that time, this same good-natured 
man was riding through Reading, and his horse took 
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£riglit upon a bridge, and jmnped, with the man npoii 
liis back, into the \rater. The man could not swim, 
«nd the people who were on the bridge, and saw him 
tumble in, were a&aid to jump into the water, to pull 
him out ; but just 83 he was about to sink, a chimnejo 
fiweeper who was going bysaw him,and without stopping 
s moment, threw himself into the river, and seizing hold 
of him, dragged him out of the water, and saved him 
from being drowned When the man was safe upon 
the bank, and was going to thank the man who had 
pulled him out of the water, he recollected that it was 
the same chimney-sweeps whom he had taken care of 
ffieveanl years before, and who now hazarded his own 
life to save that of his bene£a<ctor.*' 

When Lucy had done reading, her mother asked 
Harry which he liked best, the man who had taken 
^are of the chimney-sweeper, whom he did not know, 
or the chimQeyHsweeper, who had saved the life of the 
man whom he knew, and who had taken care of him 
when his arm was broken. 

Harry said, he liked the chimney-sweeper best, be- 
<cause he was grateful, and because he ventured his 
own life to save that of the man who had been kind to 
him : but Lucy said, she liked the other man the best^ 
because he was humane, and took care of a poor little 
boy who had nobody to take care of him, and from 
whom he could never expect to receive any benefit. 



This is the history of Harry and Lucy for two days. 
The next part will consist of the history of another day^ 
when Harry and Lucy were a jrear older. 
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Afteh the summer was oyer^ and the autumn and 
winter had passed away, another spring came. 

Hany and Lucy were now each of them a year 
older. 

And during the year that had elapsed, they had 
.grown taller and stronger, and had learnt a great 
many things that they did not know before. 

They had learnt to read fluently; and they were 
therefore able to entertain themselves a little, during 
ihe winter's evenings, by reading short stories in books 
which their maTnina gave them ; and they had learnt 
a little arithmetic, and could cast up sums in addition, 
jmd subtract. 

And they had each of them a Httle garden. Harry 
dug the ground when it was necessary, and Lucy 
pulled up weeds, and helped to wheel l^em away 
in her little wheelbarrow, and assisted in sowiiqp 
seeds of different sorts, and in planting the roots o£ 
flowers. 

In the summer, she and Hany carried water, to 
water the plants and flowers which they had set and 
«own in the spring. And they had not only planted 
flowers, and sown small salad, but Harry had also a 
•crop of peas, and a crop of potatoeet, in his garden; for 
lua feither had seen that he was industrious, and fnr 
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tliat reason be gave him a piece of good ground, to be 
added to bis garden. As it bad been grass-ground for 
some time, it was so bard tbat Hany was not able to 
dig it. But bis fatber bad it dug rougbly for bim, and 
a cart-load of dung laid upon it. Harry bad observed 
Terj attentively bow bis father's labourers set potatoes ; 
and in tbe beginning of tbe montb of February be dug 
bis ground over again, and marked it out into ridges^ 
witb stakes and a line, and spread tbe dung upon tbe 
ridges, leaving sufficient space between tbe ridges fo^r 
tbe furrows. He tben cut some potatoes, wbicb bis 
fatber bad given bim, into small pieces, to plant in 
tbe ground for seta He took care to cut tbem so 
tbat eacb piece bad an eye in it; tbat is to say, 
tbat eacb piece should have one of those little black 
spots in it wbicb contain tbe root of tbe potata 
After tbe piece of potato has been some time in tbe 
ground, it rots away, and the root imfolds, and long 
fibres spread into the earth. 

He scattered these pieces upon the dung, at eight or 
ten inches from each other; and then be dug earth 
out of the furrows tbat lay between the ridges, and 
covered the bits of potato and the dung with it, 
laying it over them both to tbe depth of three or four 
inches. 

When be bad made any mistake, or bad not done 
the work well, bis father assisted bim, and showed him 
bow to do it better. 

The rain in tbe following spring, and tbe beat of 
tbe sun in tbe beginning of summer, bad contributed 
to tbe growth of Harry's crop, and in the middle of 
June he bad some fine young potatoes fit to eat. 
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About this time of the year the weather is generally 
very hot; and one day, as Harry and his sister were 
sitting under the shady tree which was mentioned in 
the fonner chapter, picking some cowslips for their 
mamma, Harry observed that the shadow of the tree 
reached almost round the stem. He had noticed in the 
morning, when he was at break£st8t, that the shadow of 
the tree fell only at one side of it. He asked his &ther, 
who was passing by, the reason of this, and his 
Either took him to the door of the house, and desired 
him to look where the sun was ; and he saw that it 
was opposite the door, and very high in the sky. 
" Take notice, Harry, where you see the sun now, and 
observe where you see it this evening, when the sun is 
setting." 

Harry said he knew where the sun set; that he could 
not see it from the hall-door; but that he could see it 
from that end of the house, which was at the right 
hand of the hall-door as he went out. 

Father. Did you ever observe where it rises? 

Ha/rry. Yes; it rose this morning at the other end 
of the house. 

Father* It did so. Now, do you know where are 
the south, and the north, and the east, and the west? 

Harry. No ; but I believe that part of the sky in 
which the sun rises is called the east. 

Fatiher, It is; and the part in which it sets is called 
the west. Now you may always know the south and 
the north, wherever you are, if you know where the sun 
either rises or sets. If you know where it rises, stand 
with your left hand towards that part of the sky, and 
then the part of the sky before your face will be the 
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sontli, and that part of the sky beMnd joor bade will 
be the north. 

In the same manner, if you know where the sun 
sets, turn yonr right hand towards that place, and the 
part of the sky opposite to you will be the south. But, 
Harry, you must remember that there are only two 
days in the year when the sun sets exactly in the 
west and rises exactly in the east. 

Harry. What days are those, papa? 

Father. It would be of no use now to tell you the 
names of those days; but when one of them comes I 
will let you- know it. On that day the sun rises exactly 
at six o'clock in the morning, and sets exactly at six 
o'clock in the evening. 

" Papa," said Harry, " I have observed several times 
that my shadoW in the mondng and in the evening is 
very long; but in the middle of the day I can scarcely 
see it at all." 

Father, Tou must thilik about it yourseL^ Harry; 
or if I tell you everythiiig that you want to know, 
without your taking the trouble to think, you will not 
acquire the habit of thinking for yourself; and with- 
out being able to think for yourself, you will never 
have good sense. 



The bricks, which Harry and Lucy had made the 
year b^ore, all melted away (as the workmen say) hy 
the rain, or broke because they had not been burnt. 
In the month of November, before the usual j&osts of 
the winter had begun, Harry dugsome tough yellow day, 
ef a proper sort, and he mixed it well with his spade^ 
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and Tjoey picked out the little pebbles with a small 
paddle, and the frost made the clay meBaw, as tha 
workmen, call it. In the spring. Hairy made nearly six 
bundred brieks, and built them into stacks^ and covered 
them with tor^ which his £ither had allowed him ta 
pare off the snr&oe of the ground And Hanys &ther, 
wbo bad been mnoih pleased with his good beharionr 
and industry, came to the tree where be was at work^ 
and asked Imn if he would like to go to the brick-field, 
to see how bricks were burnt. Lucy wished to go 
with them, and she ran and asked her mother to let 
her go. Her mother Tery cheerfally owiaented, and said 
she would aocompaay her. 



Whilst Lucy and her mother were getting ready to 
go, Hany ran to his garden and dug some of his fine 
young potatoes, and put tiiem into a basket whidi he 
had of his own, and returned to the house; and his 
&ther asked him what he intended to do with them. 

'^ Father," said Hany, ^ last year when I had spoiled 
the poor man's bricks, I promised thatl would make him 
amends^ and I determined, when I set my potatoes, to 
let him have the first of them that were fit to be dug up^ 
as I was told that earlt/ potatoes aze more valnable 
than those that come in later. 

Father, But you will not be able to cany such a 
heavy load so fisur. 

**I will try," said Harry. 

He was able to proceed bat a little way wii^ hia 
load without resting. 

What could he do f 

o2 
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His fiitlier was willing to assist him, as lie had shown 
honesty and truth in keeping his promise, and good 
sense in the means which he had taken to make the 
brickmaker amends for the injury which he had done 
to him. He asked a farmer whom he knew, and who 
was passing at the time with a cart, to take the basket 
into his vehicle, and to leave it in the brick-field which 
was at the roadside. 



By the time they had reached the brick-field, by a 
pleasant walk through the fields, the farmer, who kept 
to the road, had arrived with his cart at the same 
place. 

BJBjry thanked him, took up his basket, and marched 
boldly into the place where the brickmaker was at 
work. 

The man knew him again, and was much pleased 
with Harry's punctuality. He took the potatoes out 
of the basket, and said that they were worth full as 
much as the bricks that had been spoilt. 

Harry's father asked the man to show him how he 
burnt hia bricks, in order to make them hard; and 
the man said he was just going to set fire to a kiln 
of bricks, and that he would show them how it was 
done. 



The kiln was made of the bricks that were to be 
burnt These bricks were built up one upon another, 
and one beside the other, not quite close, but in such a 
manner as to leave a little room on every side of each 
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brick; and in the middle of the kiln, near the bottonii 
there were large holes fiUed with furze bnshes. 

The whole kiln was as large as a good-sized roonu 
The man went to his house for a few lighted coals, and 
he put them under the furze, which soon took fire and 
blazed, and the smoke came through the openings that 
were left between the bricks, and the heat of the fire 
came through them also, and heated the bricka The 
man told Harry's &ther that he should supply the kiln 
with furze and keep the fire strong for six days and 
six nights, and that then the bricks would be sufficiently 
burnt. 

Harry now said that he was a&aid that he should 
not be able to build a kiln for his bricks. He had 
grown wise enough to know that it required time to 
learn how to do things which we have not been used 
to do. And he asked the brickmaker whether he 
thought he could bmld his bricks so as to be able to 
bum them. And the man told him that he believed 
be could not ; but he said that on some holiday he 
would go to the place where Harry's bricks were, and 
would show him how to build a nice little kiln, if 
Harry's fiither would give him leaye. 



Harry's father accepted this good-natured offer; and 
Harry plainly perceived that good conduct makes 
friends, and that a poor brickmaker may be of use 
even to persons who are not obliged to work for their 
bread. 

Whilst they were talking, Lucy was looking about^ 
and examining eveiything in the brick-field; and 
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she obeerved that at the farthest part of the field 
some white linen was stretched npon the grass to dr3r9 
and she noticed several bits of black dirt lying upon, 
the Hnen. They did not stick to the linen^ bat were 
blown about bj the wind, as they were very light. 

Lncj picked up some of these black things; and 
when she showed them to her mother, her mother told 
her that they were bits of soot, which had been carried 
by the wind from the brick-kiln. 

" But^ mamnuk," said Lucy, " I don't see any cfaimn^ 
belonging to the bride-kiln, and soot, I bdlieve, is al- 
ways found in chimneys." 

Mother. No, my dear, soot is smoke cooled; and 
wherever there is smoke there is soot. A great quan- 
tity of thi<^ smoke rises fix>m a brick4dln ; or, to speak 
more properly, a great quantity of smoke is carried up- 
wards by the hot air that rises from a brick-kiln, and 
when this smoke cools, parts of it stic^ tc^ether and 
make what we call soot, which &lls slowly to the 
ground. This is some of it that has fallen upon the 
white linen; and you see it because it is black, and the 
linen upon which it has fallen is white. 

Ziusy. Why does it fidl slowly? 

Mother. Because it is light; if it were heavier, it 
would £Edl &ster. 

Lueif. What do you mean by light and heavy f 

Mother. Tou cannot yet understand all that I mean 
by those words ; but if you take two things which are 
nearly of the same nze in your hands, and if one of 
them presses downwards the hand in which it is hdd 
more than the other doea^ that may be called heavy, 
and the other may be called light. Yon must observe^ 
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Lucy, tliat they oasx be called heavy or light only at 
eompftred together or weighed in your hands. For 
instance, if you take a large wafer in one hand, and a 
wooden button-mould of the same size in the other, 
you will readily peroeiTe that the button-mould ia the 
heavier. Tou might, therefore, say that the buttoi^ 
mould is heavy, and the mfer is light. 

But if you were to take the button-mould again in 
one hand, and take a Hhilling in the other, you would 
«all the lAilling heavy, and the button-mould light. 
And if you were to lay down the button-mould, and 
were to take a guinea into your hand instead of it, you 
would find the shilling would appear light when eonb- 
pared with the guinea. 

Lucy. But, nMMnTnn^ what do you compare the soot 
with when you sv^ it is light I 

Mother. I compare it in my mind with other things 
of neariy the same sise, as bits of saw-dust, or coal- 
dust, or bits of gravel; but I cannot yet make you 
entirely understand what I mean. When you have 
learnt the uses and properties of more things, and 
their names, I shall be better able to answer the ques- 
tions you have asked me upon subjects which I cannot 
explain to you now. 



As they returned heme, they saw a poor little §pzi 
crying sadly, and she seined to be vexy unhappy. 
Lucy's mother said to her: ''Poor girl ! what is the 
matter with you ? What makes you cry so T 

^ Oh, madam," said the little girl, '' my mother sent 
me to market with a basket of eggs, and I tumbled 
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down, and the egga are all broken to pieces, and I am 
very sorry for it. My mother trusted them to me, as 
she thought I would take care of them; and indeed, 
I minded what I was about, but a man with a sack 
upon his back was coming by, and he pushed me and 
made me tumble down." 

Mother, Will your mother be angry with you when 
she knows it ) 

LiUle girl I shall tell my mother, and she will not 
be angry with me ; but she will be yery sorry, and she 
will cry, because she is yery poor, and she will want 
the bread which I was to haye bought with the money 
for which I ought to haye sold the eggs; and my 
brothers and sisters will haye no supper. 

When the little girl had done speaking, she sat 
down again upon the bank, and cried yery bitterly. 

Little Lucy pulled her mother's gown, to make her 
listen to her, and then she said softly, ^* Mamma, may 
I speak to the poor little girl ?" 

Mother, Yes, Lucy. 

Ltuiy. Little girl, I haye some eggs at home, and I 
will giye them to you, if my mamma will let me go 
for them. 

" My dear," said Lucy's mother to her, " our hous^ 
is at a distance; and if you were to try to go back by 
yourself, you could not find the way. If the little 
prl will come to-morrow to my house, you may giye 
her the eggs; she is used to go to market, and knows 
the road. In the mean time, my poor little girl, come 
with me to the baker's at the top of the hill, and I 
will giye you a loaf to carry home to your mother; 
you are a good girl to tell the truth." 
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So Lucy's mother took the little girl to the baker's 
shop, and boaght a loaf, and gave it to her; and the 
little girl thanked her, and put the loaf under her 
arm^ and walked homewards, veiy happy. 



As he was going over a stile, Harry dropped his 
handkerchief out of his pocket, and it fell into some 
water, and was made quite wet. He was forced to 
cany it in his hand, until they came to a house, where 
his father told him he would ask leave to have it dried 
for him. And he asked the mistress of the house to 
let Harry go to the fire to dry his handkerchief And 
while he held it at the fire, Lucy said she saw a great 
smoke go from the handkerchief into the fire; and her 
mother asked her how she knew it was smoke ? 

Lucy, Because it looks like smoke. 

Mother. Hold this piece of paper in what you think 
like smoke, and try if you can catch any of those blaclf: 
things that were in the smoke you saw in the brick- 
field. 

lAuyy, Ko, mamma, it does not blacken the paper in 
the least; but it wets the paper. 

MaUk/er, Hold this cold plate in what you call 
smoke, that comes from the handkerchief. 

Lucy» Mamma, I find the plate is wet. 

Mother, What is it, then, that comes from the 
handkerchief? 

Lucy, Water — ^the water with which it was wetted 
when it fell into the ditch. 

Mother. What makes the water come out of it t 

Lucy. The heat of the fire^ I belieye. 
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MoAer. At teft-iime, to-ni^t, lemind me to aihow 
joa how water is turned into steam, and Law steam 
is turned into water. 

Wlien thej readied home, Many and Luoj went 
immediately, without losing any time, to cast up 
two sums in arithmetic, which they were accustomed 
to do every day. 

Hany could cast up sums in oommmi addition 
readily; and Lucy understood the rule called subtrac- 
tion; and she knew very ^eU what was meant by the 
words horrowmg and paying, though it is not eaciy to 
imderstand them distinctly. But she had been taught 
carefully by her mother, who was a woman of good 
sense, and who was more desirous that her daughter 
should understand what she did, than that she should 
merely be able to go on as she was told to do, without 
knowing the reason of what she was about. 

And afber they had shown the sums which l^iey had 
cast up to their mother, they sat down to draw. 

Lucy was learning to draw the outlines of flowers, 
and she took a great deal of pains, and looked atten- 
iively at the print she was copying. And Ae was not 
in a hurry to have done, or to begin another flower; 
but she minded what she was about, ai^ attended to 
everything that her mother had desired her l^e day 
before to correct. After she had copied a print of 
periwinkle, i^e attempted to draw it from the flower 
itself, which she had placed in such a manner as to 
have the same appearance as the print had, that she 
might be able to compare her drawing from the print 
^th her drawing from the flower. 
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i fonnd it yraa not so eas^to dzamrfrom the latter 
as from the former; but eveiy time that she tried it 
became easier. And she was wise enough to know that it 
was better to be able to draw from things themselves, or 
^m nature, as it is oalled, than ttom. other drawings; 
because everybody may e ve iy where have objects before 
them which they may imitate. By practice they may 
leam to draw or delineate objects so well as to be able 
to express upon paper, kc., to oUier people, whatever 
curious things they meet wi& 

The habit of drawing is particularly usefdl to those 
who study botany; and it was her love of botany that 
made Lucy fond of drawing flowers. 

She had a number of dried plants, the names of 
which she knew; and she took great pleasure in the 
spring, and in the b^inning of summer, in gathering 
such plants as were in flower, and in discovering, by 
i^e rules of botany, to what class, order, genus, and 
species they belonged. 

Harry, also, knew something of botany; but he did 
not leam to draw flowers. He was endeavouring; 
with great care, to trace a map of the fields about his 
£9ither^s house. He had made several attempts, and 
liad &iled several times; but he began again, and 
every time he improved. 

He understood very well i^e use of a map. He 
knew that it was a sort of picture of ground, by which 
lie could measure the size of every yard, or garden, or 
field, or ordiard, after it had been drawn upon paper, 
as well as it could be measured upon the ground itsel£ 
He could also draw a little with a rule and compasses; 
lie could describe a cvccLe, and make an equilateral 
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triangle, and a right angle, and he had begun to leam 
to write. 



After they had drawn and written for one hour, it 
was time for them to go and dress for dinner. 

Hany's walk to the brick-field had made him very 
hungry, so that he ate heartily. 

Whilst he was eating, his mother told him that she 
intended to send him into the garden, afber dinner, for 
some strawberries, that were just ripe; and she ad« 
yised him not to eat so much pudding, if he wished to 
eat strawberries. 

Now, Harry had learnt, from experience, that if he 
ate too much it would make him sick; he therefore 
prudently determined not to have another spoonful of 
pudding. 

A little while after dinner, Harry and Lucy went 
with their mother into the garden; and Lucy was 
desired to gather six strawbemes, and Harry was 
desired to gather four strawberries. And when they were 
put together, Harry counted them, and found that they 
made ten. Lucy was not obliged to count them, for 
she knew by rote, or by heart, as it is sometimes 
called, that six and four make ten. 

Each of them then brought five strawberries; and 
Harry knew, without counting, that when they were 
put together, they would make ten. And Lucy knew 
that the parcel of strawberries which they gathered 
first, which made ten, would, when added to the second 
parcel, which also consisted of ten, make twenty. 

They now went and gathered ten more. One 
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gathered three, and the other gathered seven; and this 
ten, added to the former number, made thirty. And 
they went again, and brought ten more to their 
mother. This ten was made up of eight and two; and 
this ten, added to the thirty they had gathered before^ 
made forty* 



. Whilst they were eating them, Harry asked his 
sister if she knew what was meant by ty in twenty 
and thirty. Lucy laughed at him for supposing that 
she did not know it, and said her father had told her. 
Harry said that he knew before that teen^ in the worda 
thirteen, fourteen, <bc., meant ten; but he did not 
know that iy^ in twenty and thirty, ikc., meant ten. 
And he said he did not know why ten should have 
three names — ten^ teen, and ty. 

. Lucy said she could not telL They asked their 
father; and he told them that ten meant ten by itself, 
without any other number joined to it; but that teen- 
meant ten with some other number joined to it; and 
he asked Harry what thirteen meant 

Harry, I believe that it is three and ten, for three 
joined or added to ten make thirteen. Fourteen ia 
plainly four and ten; fifteen five and ten. But why, 
papa, is it not threeteen instead of being called thir- 
teen) 

Papa, Because it is easier to say thirteen than 



Zticy. But why is it called twelve 1 It should be 
ttbo-teeri, 

Honry. And eleven, papa, should be one-^een. 
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Papts. I cannot now explain to you, my dear, the 
reason why we iiaye not those names in English; but 
you perceiye that it is easy to remember the names 
of fonrteen, fifteen, sixteen, dsc, because we remember 
tiutt four, fiy^ six, come after one another, and we 
perceiye that all that is necessary is to add teen to 
them. You see that fourteen means four and ten, four 
added to ten. 

Harry, But does ty in forty mean four added to 
tent 

Lucy replied that it did not. 

PcBpa, No; it means four times ten; not ten added 
to four, but ten added together four times; and fifty 
means ten added together fiye times. So you see 
that it icr useful to haye three names for ten, which 
^Effer a little firom each other, but which are also some- 
thing like ; for teen is like ten, and ty is like teen. 
Teen is always used when ten is added to any number 
as far as nineteen; and ty is always used when more 
tens than one are counted, as &r as a hundred. 

Scurry. Then twenty should be tfwo-ty; and thirty 
should be ilvree-4y^ 

Pofpa, I told you before, my dear, that thirteen ift 
used instead of tkreeteen, because the former word is 
more easily pronounced than the latter. Thirty is 
used instead of three-ty, for the same reason. 

Harry. But why is not twenty ttoo-ty ? 

Papa, Twenty is made up of ty and of twain, a word 
that was formerly used for two. The word twain^ 
joined to ty makes twairUy, which when spoken quickly 
sounds like twenty. 

Harry. But, papa, will you tell me another thing t 
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Papa. ISo, "Hsrry, we have talked enough about 
BTUxibers at present ; you will be tired by thinking any 
longer with tanch attention, and I do not wish that 
joa should be tired when you attend to what you see 
about Thinking without tiring ouxselyes is veiy 
agreeable; but thinking becomes disagreeable if we 
tire ouraelveB: and as thinking with attentiaai is us^ul 
and necessary, we should take care not to make it dis* 
agreeable to ourselTes. 



It was now tea-time. Harry and Lui^ usually 
supped at ^e same time that thedr &ther and mothcar 
drank tea. They thus had an opportunity of hearing 
many useful and entertaining things that passed in 
conyersation ; and Lucy, reooUeoting that her mother 
had promised to tell her at tea-time something more 
about smoke and steam, put her in mind of what she 
had promised* Then her mother called for a lifted 
wax candle, and for a lighted tallow candle, and she 
desired Lucy to hold a odd plate over the wax candle, 
and Harry to hold another cold plate ever the tallow 
candle, and in a short time a considerable quantity of 
smoke, or soot, was collected upon each of the plates. 
Another cold plate was hdid over the tearum, in which 
water was boiling, and from which there issued a large 
quantity of steam, or vapour of water. This steam waa 
stopped by the plate, which, by degrees, was eoyered 
with a number of yery small drops, not so large as the 
head of a minikin pin. After the plate had been held 
oyer the steam a little longer, these drops became 
larger; they attracted one another, that is to say, one 
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little drop was joined to another, and made a large 
drop; and so on, till at length the drops ran so much 
together as to lose their round shape, and to run over 
the plate. Harry and Lucy were much entertained 
with this experiment Harry ohserved that the vapour 
of water was very different from the vapour of a candle. 

Fapa, I am very glad to find that you have so readily" 
learnt something of the meaning of the word vapour, 
which I have purposely made use of in the place of the 
word steam; but you are mistaken, my dear, in saying 
vapour of a candle. Lampblack, soot, and smoke, are 
formed from the vapour of the oily parts of burning 
bodies. Formerly people made use of lamps instead 
of candles, and the soot of those lamps was called 
lampblack, though it should properly be called oil- 
black. Now, pray; Harry, do you know the meaning 
of the word evaporate T 

Ha/rry. I believe it means being turned into vapour. 

Papa, Did you observe anything else in the experi- 
ments which I have just shown to you? 

Ha/rry, Tes, papa ; I saw that the vapour of oil was 
solid when it was cold 

Papa, Condensed. 

Ha/rry, Yes, condensed. 

Po/pa^ And did you not observe, that the vapour of 
water, when condensed, was fluid? And what did you 
observe, Lucy? 

Lucy, I thought, papa^ that the soot, or lampblack^ 
which you told me was the vapour of oil, did not seem 
to turn into oil again when it was condensed; but 
that it had an entirely different appearance from the 
tallow and wax from which the oil came. Yet I 
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noticed that the yapour of watei^, when it was con* 
densedy became water again. 

Fapa. I do not think^ my dear children, that mj 
time haa been thrown away in showing you this experi- 
ment. And as I wish to make you like to attend 
to what is taught you, I will endeayour to make it 
agreeable to you, by joining the feeling of pleasure to 
the feeling of attention in your mind ; by giymg you. 
pleasure, or the hope of pleasure, when you attend. 

Harry, I know what you mean, papa; for if we had 
not attended to what we were about, you would hay& 
endeayoured to giye us pain. 

Fapa, No, Harry, you are a little mistaken. I don't 
wish to giye you pain, unless when I want to preyent 
you from doing something that would be hurtful to 
yourself or to other people; and then I wish to asso- 
ciate, that is, join pain with such actions. But I do 
not expect that little boys and girls should be as wisfr 
as men and women; and if you do not attend, I only 
abstain from giying you pleasure. 

Ha/rry, But, papa, what pleasure were you going to 
giye us? 

Fapa» I was not going to giye you any immediate 
or present pleasure, but only the hope of some pleasure, 
to-morrow. Your mamma and I intend, to-morrow^ 
to walk to breakfast with her brother, your uncle, who 
has come to liye at a yery pretty place not quite three 
miles from this house. He was formerly a physician, 
and he has seyeral curious instruments — a microscope^ 
an electrifying machine, an air-pump, and a coUectioit 
of fossils, and a few shells and prints; and he knowB 
yery well how to explain things to other people.. And 

D 
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tke pleasure that your mainma and I meant to give you 
was to take you with us to-morrow morning. 

Harry and Lucy were very happy, when they were 
going to hed, £rom the remembrance of the day that 
they had passed, and from the hope of being happj 
on the day which was to come. 



At six o'clock in the morning Harry awoke, and 
as they were to set out for Flower Hill at seven, he got 
up and dressed himself with great alacrity, and Lucy 
did the same. But, alas! their hopes were disap- 
pointed; for a violent thunder-storm came on before 
seven o'clock, which prevented their walk to their 
uncle's. 

Harry planted himself at the window, and examined 
every cloud as it passed by, and every quarter of the 
sky, in expectation of fair weather and sunshine. His 
sister, who was older, knew that standing at the 
window would not alter the weather; and she pru- 
dently sat down to study botany before breakfast, and 
to examine some flowers which she had gathered in 
her walk the day before. 

When Harry had stood some time at the window, 
and could perceive no appearance of a change in the 
sky, he turned about, and looked wistfully round him, 
like a person who did not know what to do with him* 
8eJ£ His mother, who at that instant came into the 
roomy could not help smiling at the melancholy figure 
which she saw before her; and she asked Harry what 
was the matter. Harry owned that he felt sorry and 
sad, because he bad been disappointed of the pleasure 
which faia fiiiher had promised him* 
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Mother. But, Harry, my dear, your father did not 
promise you fine weather. 

Ha/nry, {Laughing.) No, mamma, I know he did not; 
bat I expected that it would be a fine day, and I am 
sorry that it is not. 

Mother. Well, Harry, that is all very natural, as it 
is called, or, to speak more properly, it is what happens 
commonly. But though you cannot alter the weather, 
you may alter your own feelings, by turning your atten- 
tion to something else. 

Hwrry. To what else, mamma } 

Mother. You have several different occupations that 
you are fond of; and if you turn your thoughts to any 
of them, it will prevent you from feeling sad upon ac- 
count of the disappointment that you have met with. 
Besides, my dear Harry, the rain must, in some respects, 
be agreeable to you, and it is certainly useful. 

Harry. O yes, mamma, I know what you mean, — my 
garden. It was indeed greatly in want of water, and 
it cost me a great deal of trouble to carry water to it 
twice every day. My peas will come on now, and I 
shall have plenty of radishes. Thank you, mamma, ^sr 
putting me in mind of my garden; it has made me 
more contented. 

Harry's father now came in^ and seeing that he waa 
•cheerful, and that he bore his disappointment pretty 
well, he asked him if he had ever seen a eork garden. 

Harry. No, papa; I remember having seen a cork 
model of a house, but I never saw the model of a gar« 
den made of cork. 

Papa. But this is not the model of a garden, but a 
sort of small garden made upon cork. Here it is. 
d2 
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Hwrry, Why, this is nothing but the plate or saucer 
that commonly stands under a flowerpot, with a piece 
of cork, like the bung of a barrel, floating in water. 

Fa/pa, Notwithstanding its simplicity, it is capable, 
to a certain degree, of doing what a garden does. It 
can produce a sallad. Here are the seeds of cresses 
and mustard ; sprinkle them thinly upon this cork, and 
lay it in the closet near the window that opens to- 
wards the south. 

Harry, When may I look at it again 1 

Fcupa, Whenever you please. But do not touch or 
shake it; for if you do, it will disturb the seeds from 
the places where they now rest, and that will prevent 
them from growing. In two or three days you will 
see that cresses and mustard plants have grown from 
these seeds. 

Harry, Pray, papa, will the seeds grow on the cork 
as they grow in the ground % 

Papa, No, my dear; it is not the cork that nourishes 
the plant, but it is the water which makes it grow. 
If you cover the bottom of a soup-plate with a piece 
of flannel, and pour water into the plate, just high 
enough to touch the flannel, and scatter seeds on the 
surface of the flannel, they will grow upon it in the 
same manner that they grow upon cork. 

Harry, But if it is by the water only that the seeds 
are made to grow, would they not thrive as well if 
they were put upon the bottom of the plate without 
any cork or flannel ? 

Papa, No, my little friend, they would not ; because 
if there were only enough water in the plate to cover 
half of each of the seeds, it would be so shallow as to 
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he evaporated (you know what that means, Harry) 
before the seeds could grow. Perhaps, abo, the surfisu^ 
of the plate may be so smooth as to prevent the fibres 
of the roots from taking hold of it. And there are 
many more reasons which occur to me, why it is pro- 
bable that they would not grow. 

Haary, But we can try, papa. 

Papa^ Yes, my dear, that is the only certain method 
of knowing. ___ 

Lucy's mother recollected that she had last year pro- 
mised to show her how butter was made ; and as the rain 
in the morning had prevented Lucy from going to her 
uncle's, her mother thought it would be a good oppor- 
tunity for taking her into the dairy, where the dairymaid 
was churning. Little Harry was permitted to go with 
his sister. 

They remembered the wide shallow pans which they 
had seen the year before. They recollected that their 
mother had told them that the cream, or oily part of 
the milk, which was the lightest, separated itself from 
the heaviest part \ or, to speak more properly, that the 
heaviest part of the milk descended towards the bottom 
of the pans, and left the cream, or lightest part, upper- 
most; and that this cream was skimmed off twice every 
day, and laid by till a sujficient quantity, that is to say, 
five or six, or any larger number of quarts, was collected. 

They now saw twelve quarts, or three gallons of 
cream, put into a common chum; ^nd the dairymaid 
put the cream in motion, by means of the chum-staf^ 
which she moved up and down with a regular motion 
lor seven or eight minutes. When she appeared trred^ 
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anotther of the maids took the churn-staff from her, and 
worked in her stead; and so on alternately for about 
three-quarters of an hour, when the butter began to 
come, as it is called, or to be collected in little lumps 
in the cream. Hany and Lucy were much surprised 
when the lid or cover of the chum was taken off, to see 
small lumps of butter floating in the milk. They saw 
that the cream had changed its colour and consistency,, 
and that several small pieces of butter were swimming 
on its surface. These pieces of butter were collected 
and joined together into one lump by the dairymaid, 
who poured some cold water into the chum to make 
the butter harder, and to make it separate more easily 
from the milk, which had become warm with the quick 
motion that had been used to make the butter come. 
Then she carefully took it all out of the chum and put 
it into a wooden dish, and pressed and squeezed it so 
as to force all the milk out of it. She then washed it 
very clean, in cold water, a great many times, and with 
a wooden thing called a slice, which is like a large flat 
saucer, she cut the lump of butter that she had made 
into pieces, in order to pull out of it all the cow*s hairs 
that had fallen into the milk, of which the cream had 
been made. 

Many of these hairs stuck to the slice, and others 
were picked out, which appeared as the butter was cut 
in pieces. The butter was then well washed, and the 
water in which it had been washed, was squee29ed out 
of it The butter was now put into a pair of scales, 
and it weighed nearly three pounds. Some of it was 
rolled into cylinders, of about half-a-pound weight each, 
and some of it was made into little pats, and stamped 
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with wooden stamps, wliich had different figpires darred 
upon them; and the impression of these figures was 
marked upon the butter. 

IJucy asked what became of the milk, or liquor, which 
wias left in the chum 9 Her mother told her that it 
was called butter-milk, and that it was usually given 
to the pigs. 

Lficy. Mamma, I have heard that in Ireland, and 
in Scotland, the poor drink butter-milk, and are very 
fond of it. 

Motlier. Yes, my dear; but the butter-milk in Ire- 
land is very different jfrom the butter-milk here. We 
separate the thick part of the cream from the rest, for 
the purpose of making butter ; but in Ireland they lay 
by the thinner part, which is only nulk, as well as the 
thick cream, for churning, and they add to it the richest 
part of the new milk, which is what comes last from 
the cow when she Lb milked; and what is left aflber the 
butter is made, is, for this reason, not so sour, and is 
more nourishing than the butter-milk in this country. 

LiMn/. Do they not sometimes make whey of butter- 
milk and new milk ? 

Mother. Yes, my dear, whey is made of butter-milk 
and skimmed milk ; but it is not thought so pleasant 
or useful in this kingdom, though it is much liked in 
Ireland; probably because the butter-milk here is not 
80 good as it is in Ireland. I am told that it is fre- 
quently preferred in that country to any other kind of 
whey, even by those who are rich enough to have wine- 
whey. Yon see, my dear Lucy, that small circum- 
stenoes make a great difference in things. I have 
heard it said that the Irish poor must be very wretched 
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indeed, if they are forced to use butter-ndlk instead of 
milk; but the &ct is, their butter-milk is so mudh 
better than ours, that they frequently prefer it to new- 
milk. To judge wisely, we must be careful to mi^e 
ourselves acquainted with the facts about which we 
are to judga 

Hanry, Pray, mamma, why does dashing about the 
milk with the chum-staff m^e butter ? 

Mother, The process of making butter is not yet 
exactly understood. Cream consists of oil, whey, and 
curd, and an acid peculiar to milk. You know what 
is meant by an acid. 

Lwcy, Not very welL I know it means what is sour. 

Mother. Yes, my dear, sourness is one of the pro- 
perties of acids; and when you have acquired a know- 
ledge of a greater number of facts, that you can compare 
with one another, I shall be better able to explain to 
you what is meant by many terms that I cannot at 
present make you understand* 

Ha/rry. But, mamma, you have not yet told us why 
churning makes butter % 

Mother. My dear, it does not make butter; it only 
separates the oily or buttery parts of the cream from 
the curd, or cheesy part, and from the whey. We do 
not know exactly how this is done by churning; bat 
it is probable that, by striking the cream with the 
chum-staff, or by shaking it violently, the oily parts 
or particles are from time to time forced nearer toge- 
ther, which enables them to attract each other. 

Harry, Yes, mamma, I know what that is; just as 
globules of quicksilver ran together^ when they aie 
near enough. 
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Mother, Globules I Hany, where did you find that 
new wordi 

Hwrry, Papa told it to me the other day, when I 
was looking at some quicksilver that he had let £ed]. 
He told me the little drops of quicksilver, or mercury, 
which look like balls, were called globules, or little 
globes* 

Lucy, And, mamma^ the drops of dew and rain 
stand on several leaves separate from one another. On 
Sk nasturtium leaf I have seen drops of water almost as 
round as drops of quicksilver; and when I pushed two 
of the drops near one another, they ran together and 
formed one larger drop. 

Mother. They were attracted together, as it is 
called. 

Lucy, But the larger drop, which was made of the 
two drops, was not twice as large as either of the two 
amall ones ? 

Mother, Are you sure of that, Lucy? 

Lucy, No, mamma; but I thought so. 

Mother. Two drops of mercury of the same size, or 
two drops of any other fluid, when they join, do not 
form a drop that is twice as large in breadth or dia- 
meter as one of the small drops, but such a drop 
contains exactly as much, and weighs as heavy, as the 
two small drops. 

Ha/rry. I do not understand you, mamma. 

Mother, I will endeavour by degrees to make you 
understand me ; but it cannot be done at once, and you 
have attended enough now. Lucy, it is time to read; 
Jet us go on with the account of the insects, which you 
were reading yesterday. 
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Then Lucy, And Harry, and their mother, left the 
dairy, and returned to the drawing-room. 

Mother, Here, Harry, sit down^ and listen to what 
your sister reads. You will soon be able to read to your- 
self without assistance; which, in time, will become an 
agreeable employment. 

Lucy now read in the Guardian, No. 157, a very 
entertaining account of the industry and ingenuity of 
ants.* 

Both Harry and she wished that they could find 
some ants* nests, that they might see how they carried 
on their works. Their mother said that she could 
show them an ants* nest in the garden, and as it had 
done raining, she took them into the garden, and 
showed them two little holes in the ground, where the 
ants had formed cells, which served them for houses, 
to live in, and for store-houses to keep their eggs and 
food. They were busily employed in making a road, 
or causeway, from one of these holes to the other. 
Great numbers were employed in carrying earth, to 
repair breaches which had been made in their work by 
the rain. 

Harry laid some dead flies, and some small crumbs 
of bread, upon the track where the ants were at work; 
but they were not diverted from their labour by this 
temptation. On the contrary, they pushed the dead 

* For many interestmg particulars concerning apimalg, inaeots, 
&c., consult White's Natural History of Selhome, edited by the 
Boy. J. G. Wood, and illustrated with above 200 illustrations. 
Price 5s. cloth. Also, A Tour Round my Oarden, by Alphonse 
Kair. BoTisedandeditedbyiheSey. J.G.Wood. 117 illnstm- 
tions. Price 5b. Ask for BoatIedge*9 editiooa. 
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flies and the crumbs out of their way, and went steadily 
on with their business. Harry's mother told him she 
had tried the same experiment before, and that, 
perhaps, another time the ants might choose to eai^ 
instead of pushing away the food that was offered to- 
themu 

Harry and Lucy waited patiently watching the ants^ 
till it was time to dress for dinner. 

After dinner, Harry's father told him that the 
weather was sufficiently fine for their jaunt to Flowor 
Hill. Harry now saw that it was not such a great 
misfortune, as he had thought it in the morning, to 
have his walk deferred; and he and Lucy set out joy- 
fully with their £Ekther and mother, on a visit to their 
uncle. 

Their way was through some pretty fields, and over 
stiles, and through a wood, and along a shady lane. 
As they passed through the fields, Harry, when they 
came to a corn-field, was able to tell the name of the 
grain which was growing in it, and Lucy told him the 
names of several of the wild-flowers and weeds which 
were growing amongst the com and under the hedges. 

During the last year Harry had learnt to be very 
active in body as well as in mind; and when he came 
to a low stile, he put his hands upon the top rail, and 
vaulted nimbly over it. And Lucy ran almost as fast 
as her brother, and was very active in every exercise 
that was proper for a little girL 

They soon came to a windmill, which went round 
with great quickness. It was not necessary for hia 
&ther to warn Harry not to go too near the arms or 
sails of the windmill, as he had read in a Present for 
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a LiUle Boy how dangerous it is to go within the reach 
of a windmill's sails. He was not, however, foolishly 
afraid, but wisely careful. He kept out of the reach 
of the sails, but he was not alraid of going to the door^ 
or to the wheel and lever, by which the top was turned 
round. He counted, with the assistance of his Mher, 
the number of turns which the sails made in a 
minute. 

His father looked at his watch during one minute; 
and Harry counted the number of revolutions, or 
turns, that the sails made in that time. He found 
that they went round forty-five times in a minute. 

Lucy observed that the middle of the sails moved 
round through a very small space, but that the ends, 
or tips of them, went very fast. 

Papa. My dear, you see a black spot in that part of 
the cloth of the sails, which is near the centre of the 
arms, goes as often round as the tips of the sails. 
What, then, do you mean by saying that the tips move 
very fast? 

Lricy. I mean that they go a great way in a little 
time. 

Papa. What do you mean by a great way? 

Lv^cy. I am afraid that I cannot explain myself 
clearly. I mean, that the tips of the windmill sails go 
through a great way in the air; I believe I should say 
that they describe a very large circle, and the part of 
the sails that is near the centre describes a small circle. 

Papa. Now I understand you distinctly : the circle, 
which the tips describe is very large, when compared 
with that described by the part near the centre. I 
have tried several times how fast the tips of windmill 
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sails moYe; and wlien there was a brisk wind thejr 
moved a mile in a minute. 



Ha/rry, That is very fast, indeed! But how could 
you tell this, papal 

Papa, I cannot explain to you now; but at some 
future time I wilL 

They went through a wood, where they saw squir- 
rels jumping from tree to tree with great agility; and 
rabbits sitting up on their hind legs, looking about 
them, and running from one hole to another as if they 
were at play. Harry asked several questions about 
the squirrels and rabbits, and about woodpeckers, and 
other birds that he saw. By these means, he and Lucy 
got some knowledge in their walk, and were amused 
the whole of the way to their uncle's. 

Ha/rry, Papa, this walk puts me in mind of " Eyes 
and no Eyes," in Evenings at Home, I feel very glad 
to find that things which I have read in that book are 
like real things, and that what I have read is of use to me. 



Neither Lucy nor Harry had ever seen their uncle 
Srown; and they expected, as he was called Doctor, 
that he must be a very grave old man, who would not 
take the trouble to talk to little children. They were, 
however, much mistaken; for they found that he 
was cheerful, and that he talked to them a great deal. 
After tea, he took them into his study, in which, be- 
side a great many books, there were several instru- 
ments and machines of different sorts. 

They had both seen a barometer and thermometer at 
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home; but the barometer at Doctor Brown's was much 
larger than any Harry had seen before; and it was 
not fixed up against the wall, but was hung upon a 
stand with three legs, in such a manner, that when it 
was touched it swung about ; and the shining quick- 
silver, withinside of it, rose and fell so as to show that 
it did not stick to the tube which contained it. There 
were an air-pump, and a microscope, and a wooden 
orrery in the room, and a pair of very large globes. 

Doctor Brown let Harry examine them. And he 
was so good as to answer all the questions that either 
Lucy or Harry asked him. 

Harry asked him what that shining liquid was which 
he saw in the tube of the barometer? 

Doctor Brown, It is a metal called quicksilver; and 
it is found in mines under-ground. 

Hwrry, My papa showed me quicksilver the other 
day, and it was liquid, and was spilt on the table, and 
on the floor; and how can that be a metal! I thought 
metals were all solid. 

Doctor Brovm, So they all are when they are suffi- 
oiently cold. 

Harry, Then is quicksilver hotter than iron? 

Doctor Brovm, I cannot explain to you at present 
what you want to know. 

Ha/rry, What is that globe made of ) 

Doctor Brown, Of pasteboard and plaster. 

Ha/rry, How is it made round? I thought paste^ 
board was made of flat sheets of paper pasted upon one 
another. 

Doctor Broum. Flat pasteboard is ; but the pasteboard 
upon this globe is made round by means of a round 
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mouldy upon which it is formed. You know, I suppose, 
what a mould is. 

Harry, Yes, I do, pretty well. But how can the 
pasteboard, after it is all pasted together, be taken off 
a round mould % 

Doctor Brown. After it is dry, it is cut all round 
with a knife; and then it will come off the mould in 
two caps, as the shell of a nut, when it is opened with 
a knife, comes off the kemeL 

Ha/rry, What is the use of this machine, which you 
call an air-pump ) 

Doctor Brown, To pump air out of that glass vessel 
which you see. 

Ha/rry. I do not quite understand you, unde. 

Doctor Brovm. No, my dear, it is not probable tha^^ 
you can ; but I will soon give you a little book, which 
will teach you the uses of several instruments of this sort. 

Harry. My dear uncle, I cannot tell you how mucih 
I should be obliged to you. 

Harry and Lucy were much delighted with what 
they saw at their uncle*s ; and as they had not been 
troublesome, he asked their father and mother to bring 
them to Flower Hill when they next came to see hinfc 

They returned home that evening, just before it was 
dark and went to bed by moonlight. 

Tlius ends an account of three days passed by Harry 
and Lucy. One day when Harry was about fiv^ and 
Lucy six years old. And two days, a year afterward^ 
when Lu(^ was seven, and Harry six years of age.* 

♦ The Eev. J. G. Wood's N<U\Mral History may be read wMi 
advantage to yoimg children. It eontains nearly 500 illnstrationi^ 
and may be had of the publiabera, bound in doth, for aiz ahiUisgi* 
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It was Lucy's business to call her father every mom- 
ing. She watched the clock, and when it was the right 
time she used to go softly into her father's room, and 
to open the curtain of his bed, and to call him. 

" Papa ! papa ! it is time for you to get up." 

Then she drew back the window curtains, and 
opened the shutters, and she put everything ready for 
him to dress. She liked to do this for her father, and 
•^he liked that she should do it for him, because the 
attending upon him taught her to be neat and orderly. 
She and her brother Harry both liked to be in the 
room with their father when he was dressing, because 
then he had leisure to talk to them. Every morning 
he used to tell or teach them something that they did 
not know before. 

One morning, in the beginning of winter, when the 
weather was cold, Lucy said, " It is much colder in 
this room, to-day, pap% than it was when you got up 
yesterday." 

'' Oh, no ! I think it is not nearly so cold to-day as 
it was yesterday, when my &ther was dressing;" said 
Harry. " What do you think, papa T 

Their father went and looked at something that 
hung in his window, and then answered, " 1 think that 
it is neither hotter nor colder in this room to-day than 
it was yesterday, at the time when I was dressing." 
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" Are you sure, papa 1" said Lucy, 

" Quite sure, my dear." 

"How can you be quite sure, papal" said Lucy; 
** how do you know ]" 

" I can tell how papa knows," cried Harry ; " he 
looked at the thermometer." 

" But how does he know by looking at the thermo- 
meter ?" said Lucy. 

" Come here, and I will show you, for I know," 
cried Harry. '* Stand up on this chair beside me, and 
I will show you. My uncle told me all about it last 
simimer, when I was looking at the thermometer at 
his house." 

" Look ; do you see this glass tube ?" 

" Yes; I have seen that very often." 

" I know tJuit; but do you see this part of the tube, 
at the top, seems to be empty ; and this part of it here, 
at the bottom, and half way up the glass tube, is full 
of something white. Do you know what it is ?" 

" Yes; I remember very well my uncle told me that 
is quicksilver; but what then?" 

" Stay, be patient, or I cannot explain it to you. 
Do you see these little marks, these divisions marked 
upon the edge here, upon the ivory, by the side of the 
glass tube?" 

"Yes; well." 

" And do you see these words printed ?" 

'^ Yes-— freezing f temperate, hhod-heat, boUing-wcUer 
heat, I have read those words very often, but I don't 
know what they mean." 

" When it is neither very hot nor very cold, people 
say it is template; and then the quicksilver would bo 
B 
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who was king among them, and I want to know what 
laws they made for themselves, and what punishmenta 
they had ; for they could not have gone on long with- 
out some laws, I am sure.'* 

** Pray what would have been your laws^ Harry V* 
4nid hk ^Either. " I give you a week to consider of it ; 
jon and Lucy may conflolt together. Now let na go 
<m with The TrwMer'g Wonden:' 

'^ I do not find anything else worth reading to yon, 
my dears,'' said their mother, ** exc^t an account of 
-the manner in which these mountaineers are tau^t 
iK> walk in dangerous places ; and an account of the 
honesty of the people in preserving for the hunters 
the game which belongs to them." 

'* Ha ! I shall like to hear that ; we must remember 
Juynsdy the first thing in our laws,*' said Harty. 

''There are six hunters, who diyide among them- 
rselves and among the inhabitants of the mountain all 
the game which they kill, and, in return, they are fed 
for nothing in the cotti^es. They xmdergo great 
labour, and go into dangerous places in pursuit of the 
.goats and cocks of the wood. When these animals 
4ure shot, they often roll down from the highest rocks 
to the valleys beneath ; and the peasants, who live in 
these valleys, when th^ find these dead Urds and 
beasts, take care of them, and faithfully return them 
to the hunters. K this was not done, the hunters 
would be obliged to walk many miles to pick up the 
.game which they kill. You see that this honesty is 
useful to aU the people who practise it; so is honesty 
in all cases. Therefore, Harry, I think you will do 
light to remember it first in your laws." 
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**^ So I wffl," said Hany, " Bat niOfw, mamma, will 
jtm ga on to tke port which teUs how the people leani 
to walk in dan^eroiiB i^ces'^'' 

^I am afraid it is too late to lead anj more to- 
night," answered his mother, lookii^ at ber watch. 
*' €k>od nighty wj dear dixklren. We mnst put off the 
AOGOont of the walking till ane^er time." 



^Now for the barcHoneterr said Harry, as he went 
into his faiher's i^eom in the morning. 

''Not yet, my dear boy," said his&ther; " you must 
know something more before jou can understand the 
barometer." 

Harry lo^ed diflappointed for a moment, but, re- 
fiOTeriBg himself he turned to observe what his father 
was doin^ He was filling the bladder with water, to 
measure how much it would hold: it held £Lye quarts^ 
that is, ten puit& 

'^ If JOU M it ever so often, you cannot force more 
water into that bladder, can you?" said his father. 

** No, certainly not; for if we tiy toput in anymore 
waiter, it w^ rtm over," said Lucy. 

•^ Then yon find," said her &tlitf, "^that we cannot 
Ibree the paots of water nearer to each other, as you 
did those of air. Water difSers firom air in this 
Feis^)ect." 

"Yes," said Lucy, "for when you poured watet 
upon the bladder, the air imiide took up less room than 
b^ere; therefore, the parts of the air must have come 
nearer together." 

^ But, perhi^, fiUiher," said Haxiy, '< if this bladder 
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were strong enongh to bear our pressing water inte' it, 
we could force more in : if you were to take an ircm 
vessel, and try to force water into it, would it not be 
possible to squeeze the parts of the water closer 
together, by pressing down the top of the vessel 1" 

**No, my dear," continued her father; "if a vessel 
had a top, made to screw into its mouth, to fit H 
exactly, and if water were poured into the vessel till 
it came to the very mouth of it, you could not squeeze 
the water down by screwing the top on. If you iotoe 
the cover to screw on, the water will make its way 
through the screw, till the cover is screwed quile 
down, or it will burst the vessel.*' 

"Burst the vessel!'* cried Lucy; "an iron vessel, 
papa! Is that possible? I should like to see that 
experiment. But I believe it would be dangerouci^ 
because, when the iron vessel bursts, the pieces of it 
might be thrown against us, and hurt us. Papa, I 
remember your giving mamma an account of some 
vessel that burst from having too much hot water, too 
much steam, I mean, in it.'* 

" Yes, because heat was added to the water,*' said 
Harry. " Water, in the tea-kettle, boUa over, when it 
is made very hot; and I suppose that, if the top of the 
tea-kettle were screwed down so tight that no steam 
could get out, and if the spout were stopped in such 
a manner that the steam could not come out there, the 
tea-kettle would burst.** 

" Yes," answered his father. 

" Then there is a way of swelling water by heat V* 
said Liicy. 

" It is not the water which swells," said her father; 
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.** while it continaes water it does not swell; bat whe* 
beat mixes with it, or when it becomes what we ca& 
^iteam, or vapour, then it swells, and takes up a great 
deal more room than it did before.** 

" But there was something I was in a great hurry to 
say," cried Lucy, " and now I have forgotten it. Talk- 
ing of the boiling over of the tea-keide put it out of my 
head.*' 

*' You mean the boiling over of the water in the 
tearkettle,** said her &ther. 

"Yes, papa; but what was I thinking of?" said 
Lucy. 

"KecoUect^" said her &ther, "what you were think- 
^E 0^9 just before we spoke of the tea-kettle, and then, 
perhaps, you may recollect what you want to re- 
member." 

"We were talking of the swelling or not swelling of 
.-water by heat. Oh, I recollect what it was,'* said 
Lucy. " I know a way, papa, of swelling, or expand- 
ing, water without heat." 

" What is that way V said Harry. 

"There is a way, I assure you, brother; and you 
l:now it, or, at least, you have seen it, as well as L 
Don't you know that when water is frozen it swells." 

" How do you know that, sister?" 

" I know that bottles filled with water often burst 
when it freezes," said Lucy ; " I assure you, I have 
seen the water-bottle in my room broken by the 
frost." 

" That bottle had a very narrow neck," said Harry; 
** bottles or jugs that are as wide at the mouth, or wider 
than elsewhere, do not burst when the water inside of 
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tkem is froa^ The jug in my room aever bnzBta^ 
thougk the water is. it is often frozen." 

«" What is the reason of that, do you thii&r aaul 
their father. 

'^ Becaoae there is room for the ice to expand," said 
Lucy. 

" But does the ice ^pand, papa r said Sony. 

ELis father answered, " At the moment of freeoi^ 
the parts of ice are found to be £ajrdier finm one 
another than the parts of the water were." 

"Does cold get between the parts of the watarT 
said Lucy. 

'^ NOf no/* said Harry ; ^^oold is not a Mng, P^p& 
,told us that it is only a word that expresses want df 
heat.'' 

" Call it what you will," said Lucy, " but still I do 
not understand What is it, papa, that gets between, 
the parts of the ice, and makes it take up more room, 
at the moment it freezes ?" 

" I do not know, my dear," answered her £gither. 

"You don't know, papa! I thought you knew 
everything." 

. "No, my dear," said her &,ther. "There are a 
great many things of which I know as little as you da 
It is difficult to know anything welL Upon this very 
subject of which you were speaking there are different 
opbdons; and I do not like to tell jaa anything of 
wMch I am not sure." 

" But, papa," continued Lucy, " one thing you can 
tell mc, or I can tell you, that ice is the same thing as 
water, and water is the same thing as ice ; is it not so t 
except that one is £uid and the other solid" 
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** Not quite the same. Water is ice with heat added 
to it, and a little air." 

""Then I ahoald have thought," said Lucy, ''that 
water oo^t to take up more room than io&" 

"Why, my dear r 

^ Because water is ioe, a&d something more; some- 
thing added to it. We saw, when we heated the 
bladder, that hot air took up more room than cold air, 
because it was air, and sometfaii^ added to it; for the 
same reason I should have thought that, if you add 
heat to ice, and so turn it into water again, that the 
water should take up more room than the ice^ because 
l9CBy^ cried Lucy, struggting to e^lain hei*self, " the 
water is ice, and something more; heat is added to it^ 
you know." 

" I understand you, my dear," said her £ather, ''aud 
what you say is very reasonable. I should haye 
thought as you do, if I had not seen the experiment 
tried; but we £nd from esqierience that this is not the 
case. However, try the experiment for yourself." 

'' So I will, papa," cried Lucy. '' So we will, and thi& 
very night, too, if it freezes ; and I hope it will freeze; for, 
though I don't like the cold, I shall like very much to 
try iJiis experiment; and I have a little bottle, and I 
will fill it with water, put it out of my window, and, 
in the momii^, I daresay we shall £nd it burst" 

" So it will," said Harry, " if the neck is narrow." 

** But," said his father, '' I can give you a bottle with 
a very wide neck; if you fill this with water up to 
the neck, either the bottle will break, or the ice will 
not only fill the bottle, but will shoot up through the 
neck of the bottle, like a stopper." 
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^'But what you wanted to try, I thought, was 
whether water takes up less room than ice," said 
Harry ; " so, to make the proof quite exact, you sliould 
take the very ice that has been frozen in the bottle^ 
and melt it — ^tliat is, put heat to it; and then, when it 
is water again, try whether it takes up more or less 
room, or the same, that it did before." 

" Remember, you must melt it with a gentle heat^ 
else the heat might evaporate some of the water," said 
their father. 

" We will take care, papa, and we will try all this,* 
«aid Lucy. "I love trying experiments, especially 
when we do it together, and when you, papa, are inte- 
rested about them, as we go on." 

"Yes, and I love to have something to do, and 
something to think of," said Harry. 

" And something to feel eager to go to again the 
next day," said Lucy: "I like to feel curious to know 
how the thing will turn out." 

" Well, now turn out of my way, my dear," said her 
father; "for you are so close to my elbow that I can- 
not whet my razor." 



It happened this day that Lucy found, in one of her 
drawers, a number of horse-chesnuts, which she had 
collected in the autumn, and which she had intended 
to plant; but, having foi^otten them, they had lain in 
this drawer for nearly six weeks, and had become a 
little mouldy. Lucy, finding that they were spoiled, 
threw them into the fire. A few minutes after she 
had thrown them into the fire, she was startled by 
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hearing a noise as loud as that made by a pop-gun, 
and she saw pieces of coal, and fire, and chesnut 
thrown out on the carpet, to the distance of a yard 
from the hearth. While she was stooping to pick up 
these fragments, another ^op was heard, another chesnut 
burst, and more pieces of coal, on fire, were thrown out, 
and one of them hit her arm, and burnt her a littla 
Nobody was with her. She ran into the next room 
directly, knowing that her father was there; and she 
called him, and told him what had happened, and 
asked him what she should do. He went immediately, 
and took all the chesnuts out of the fire. Harry and 
his mother came while he was doing this : they were 
glad that Lucy had not been much hurt, and that 
no mischief had been done. Her father then ex- 
plained to her the cause of what had happened. He 
told her that the heat of the fire, acting upon the 
water in the wet, or mouldy, chesnuts, had turned the 
water into steam, which takes up more room than 
water; and that the steam, being confined by the out- 
side skin of the chesnuts, having to make room for 
itself, burst through that skin, and had caused this 
sudden explosion. 

After having explained this to Lucy, her feither 
gave her an account of an accident which had happened 
to him when he was a child. He told her that he 
once thought that he could make a large lead pendl^ 
«uch as he had seen used for ruling children's copy- 
books. Accordingly, he put some lead into a fire- 
shovel, and asked his sister to hold it over the fire to 
melt. In the meantime he fixed upright a slip of elder 
tree, out of which part of the pith had been scooped* 

H 
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The wood was not quite dry. When the lead was 
melted, he took the shovel from his sister, and poured 
it into the hole in the piece of elder from which the 
pith had been scooped; but, to his great surprise and 
terror, the melted lead was driven out of the wood 
with such force as actually to strike against the ceil- 
ing. None of the lead struck his face; but had he 
been looking over it, probably his eyes would have 
been burnt out. 

" So you see, my dear Lucy," her father concluded, 
^it is particularly necessary that children should 
be careful in trying experiments, as they are not ac- 
quainted with the nature or properties of the things 
with which they meddle. When I filled the slip of wet 
•elder-wood with hot lead, I did not know, or recollect, 
that the heat of the lead would turn the water into 
steam, and that the sudden expansion of this steam 
would cause an explosion." 

This story brought to Harry's recollection an ac- 
count which his mother had read to him of another 
accident. Lucy had not been present when this was 
read, and her brother now ran for the book, and 
showed her the passage. She began to read as follows : — 

" At the cannon foundry in Moorfields ^' 

Lucy stopped at the first line, and said that she did 
not know what was meant by a cannon foundry, and 
she did not know where Moorfields is. 

Her £sLther told her that Moorfields is the name of a 
•part of London; and that a cannon foundry is a place 
ia which cannon are made. A foundry is a place 
where metals are melted and cast into different shapes. 
The word is taken from the French wotd/ondre, to melt. 
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luQcy had seen a cannon; therefore she quite nn* 
derstood this first line of what she was going to 
read. Harry was rather impatient at her requiring 
80 long an explanation; but her father said she was 
right not to go on without understanding completel j 
what she heard. Lucy then read : — 

" At the cannon foundry in Moorfields, hot metal 
was poured into a mould that accidentally contained a 
small quantity of water, which was instantly converted 
into steam, and caused an explosion that blew the 
foundry to pieces. A similar accident happened at a 
foundry in Newcastle, which occurred from a little 
water having insinuated itself into a hollow brass ball 
that was thrown into the melting pot." 

Lucy was astonished to hear that water, when turned 
into steam, could have such force. From the £em^ 
which she had just heard and read, she perceived that 
it is necessary to be careful in trying experiments, and 
that it is useful to know the properties of bodies, that 
we may avoid hurting either ourselves or other people. 

This evening it was a frost. Harry and Lucy saw 
that the quicksilver in the thermometer was at the 
JreeziTig poirU, They determined now to try the ex- 
periments which they wished about ice and water. 
Their father gave them a wide-necked bottle, and 
Harry filled it up to the bottom of the neck, leaving 
the neck empty; but he did not cork it. At the same 
time, Lucy took a common lavender-water bottle, that 
had wide shoulders and a very narrow neck ; this she 
also filled up to the bottom of the neck, leaving the 
neck empty. Harry next filled a common phial bottle 
up to the mouth, stopped it closely with a cork, and 
h2 
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tied tlie cork down strongly to the neck of the bottla 
They hung all these bottles out of doors, on the same 
place, on the north side of the house. 

Their father went to dine with a Mend, at some 
distance from home; he was not to return till the 
next day, at dinner time; so that in the morning, 
before breakfast, they missed their accustomed lesson 
from their father, for which they were sorry. Lucy 
obserred that her father's room looked dismal with- 
out him : and as there was an unusual silence there, 
which the cliildren did not like, they went off to 
the gallery, and consoled themselves by making as 
much noise as possible, galloping up and down the 
gallery, and playing at hare and hoimds. It was 
snowing, so that they could not go out to look at their 
bottles; and it continued to snow for some hours, till 
long after the time when they had finished the day's 
lessons with their mother. At last the snow ceased; 
and, as the sun began to shine, the children were now 
afraid that the water in their bottles might, if it had 
been frozen, be soon thawed; therefore they put on 
their hats and great coats as fast as they could, aud ran 
out to the wall on the north side of the house, and to 
the place where they had himg up their three bottles 
on the preceding day. They foimd that the lavender- 
water bottle, and the bottle that was tightly corked, 
were broken; but the bottle with the wide mouth was 
not broken. The ice had swelled out through the 
neck of the bottle, aud some way above it, looking 
like a stopper. This bottle they brought into their 
mother s dressing room, who put it upon a saucer, in a 
warm place, and they left it there, that the ice might 
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melt. In the mean time they went to help their 
mother to paste some prints into a large paper book. 
They were longer at this work than they had expected 
to be, and they had but just finished it when the dress- 
ing-bell rang. Then they suddenly recollected their 
experimentj&nd they said they must go and look whether 
the ice was melted; but their hands were now covered 
with paste, and their mother advised them first to wash 
their hands, and dress themselves, that they might 
be sure to be ready before their father came home to 
dinner. 

Harry and Lucy ran away, saying " Which will be 
dressed first V* And in a few minutes they came hur- 
rying from their different rooms, eager to get to their 
mother's dressiug-room. 

" I'm ready ! I was here before you !" cried Harry, 
bursting in. 

" Grently, gently, my dear Harry,'* said his mother, 
"and shut the door after you." 

" Lucy's coming in, mamma. Ha I Lucy, I was here 
first." 

'' But I had a great deal more to do, brother," said 
Lucy. 

Her mother turned and looked at her, as she came 
Into the room, and observed that Lucy's hair was not 
combed smoothly, and that one of her shoes was imtied. 

" And your hands, Lucy !" said her mother, " they 
ore not clean. What is all this upon your hands Y* 

''Only the paste with which I was pasting those 
prints ; but I did wash my hands, I assure you, mo- 
ther." 

" Yes ; but you did not wash them well, I assuro 
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you, daTigHter; so go and wash them again, before 70a 
do anything else. You must not n^lect to keep youi> 
self clean and neat. This pocket-hole of your frock is 
torn almost from the top to the bottom.'* 

'^ Yes, mamma; I tore it as I was coming down 
stairs; it caught upon a nail in the passage." 

" Go and put on another frock, and mend this pocket* 
hole, before you do anything else, Lucy," said ber 
mother. *^ It is more necessary that a girl should b& 
clean and neat than that she should try experiments.'* 

Lucy blushed^ and went to do what her mother 
desired. 

'^ Mamma^ I am sure it was partly my fault,'' said 
Harry, " because I hurried her too much ; but, to make 
amends, I know what I will do for her." 

Then he ran for a pair of pincers, whick his father 
had given to him ; with some little difficulty he took 
out the nail on which Lucy's gown had been caught, 
and, with some little difficidty, Lucy washed the paste 
off her hands, and mended her gown. 

When they went to look at their experiment, they 
found that the ice which they had left in the bottle 
was quite melted, and that the water had sunk to the 
place where it had been before it was frozen. The top 
of the water just came to the bottom of the neck of 
the bottle. So they were convinced that water takes up 
less room than ice ; or, in other words, that water, when 
it is frozen, takes up more room than it does when it is 
not frozen. When their father came home this day to 
dimier, Harry and Lucy told him the result, or end, of 
their experiments ; and they said that the experiments 
had turned out just 83 be had foretold that they would. 
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Their &ther said that he was glad that they had tried 
the experiments^ and had thus satisfied themselyes of 
the truth of what had been told them. 

After dinner, the children ran eagerly for the wide- 
necked bottle, that they might show their father that 
the water was rtaUy exactly at the place where it was 
before it had been frozen. They had left the bottle on 
the hearth in their mother's dressing-room; and as 
they knew exactly the spot where they had left it, they 
thought they could find it without a candle, especially 
as they expected that there would be a little glimmer- 
ing light from the fire in the dressing-room. However, 
the fire being almost out, they could scarcely see their 
way; they felt about near the comer of the chimney, 
but no bottle was there ; they felt water on the hearth. 

" Oh 1 our bottle is broken !" exclaimed Lucy. " Who 
has done this r 

"Are you sure it is broken)" said Harry; "I 
will open the shutters, and then we shall see by the 
moonlight.'* 

He drew up the curtain, unbarred and opened the 
ahutters : then they saw, alas ! that their bottle was 
broken. The deg was lying before the fire, and, in 
taking his customary place, had thrown down the bottla 

" Oh, our dear, dear wide-necked bottle, with which 
I intended to do so many things !'* cried Luc^. 

'' Fie ! fie I naughty dog ! down ! down, sir !" cried 
Harry, as the dog attempted to leap up and oaceB^ him. 
*' Down, sirrah !" 

" But don't call him wrrah I Don't be in a passion 
with him," said Lucy; "he did not know; he did not 
mean to do us any harm. It was our fault for leaving 
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the bottle here, just in his way. Come here, poor 
fellow," added she, as the dog was slinking away 
ashamed. Harry, ashamed too of his anger, joined 
Lucy in patting him, and both he and his sister were 
now pleased with themselves for bearing their disap- 
pointment with good humour. The moon shone full 
on the window, and Harry, as he went to close 
the shutters again, called Lucy to look at "the 
beautiful blue sky, and the glorious bright stars in the 
heavens." 

Lucy, as she looked and admired them, recollected 
something she had read in Sand/ord amd Merton about 
the names and places of the stars; the Polar Star, and 
Cha/rleis Wain, and ^'^GreaA j^ear, and the LUUeBear, 
At the time when she read it, she did not understand 
it, because she had never observed the places of the 
stars in the sky; but this night she and Harry read 
over that part of Scmd/ord am,d Merton again; and 
when they looked at the stars, and compared them with 
the description, they understood it perfectly. They 
went on to read the account of the use which little 
Sandford made of his knowledge of the stars, when he 
lost his way one night in crossing a great moor between 
his &ther*s house and his uncle's. 

Harry and Lucy were glad that they had found 
something entertaining to read to themselves ; because 
their feither and mother were both engaged with 
their own employments, and could not attend to 
them. While they were reading, Lucy wanted her 
pencil to draw for Harry the figure of Charles's Wain, 
and to make the map of the sky, with dots for each 
star, which Tommy Merton had proposed to make. 
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But Lucy had not her pencil in her pocket; she had 
left it in her mother's dressing-room, on the chimney- 
piece, as well as she recollected. When she went to 
look for the pencil, by the fiie-light, she saw the pieces 
of her broken bottle. She had a great mind to put 
them into the fire^ for she knew that glass would melt 
if it was put into the fire. She recollected the print of 
the glass-blower which she had seen in her Book of 
Trades, and she wished to see glass melted. But re- 
collecting also at this moment, that she had done 
mischief by throwing the chesnuts into the fire, she 
determined not to throw this glass into the fire without 
asking first whether it would do any harm. So she 
carried the broken glass carefully to the room where 
her father and mother were sitting, and she asked if 
she might put it into the fire. Her father, pleased by 
her prudence, was so good as to leave what he was 
doing to show Lucy what she wished to see. He put 
the pieces of glass into the hottest part of the fire^ and 
in a few minutes the glass became red-hot. Then he 
sent Harry to his workshop for a pair of pincers. Harry 
knew the names, and shape, and places of all his father's 
tools; so he easily found the pincers, and he brought 
them. Lucy blew the fire till it became of a white 
heat; then her &kther took the thick part of the 
bottom of the glass out of the fire. It was now melted 
into a lump ; he held it by one end with the hot tongs^ 
and desired Harry to take hold of the other end of the 
glass with the pincers, and to try to pull it out as far 
as he could. To Lucy's surprise, the glass was now so 
goft and yielding, that Harry pulled it out as easily as 
lie could have pulled out warm sealing-wax ; and he 
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drew out the glass across the little table at which his 
mother was sitting. When drawn out, the glass 
looked like a thin shining thread; like what is called 
8pim stigar ; that is, sugar which has been heated and 
mdted, and drawn out in a gimilar (or lft:e) manner. 

Harry and Lucy were entertained by seeing this^ 
and they asked several questions about the manner ia 
which different glass things are made. They asked, 
for instance, how the panes of glass, which th^ saw in 
windows, are made ; and how looking-glasses are made ; 
and they wondered how the cut^ktes, or that which 
they saw in chandeliers, is made. But their father 
told them that they could not possibly learn so many 
things at once. He added, that perhaps, at some 
future time, he should have an opportunity of taking 
them to see a glass-house, and of showing them how 
different kinds of glass are made. 

'^To-morrow, papa, will you take us/' said Lucy^ 
" or next week ?" 

" No, neither to-morrow, my dear, nor next week. 
You must not see, or attempt to learn, a -variety of 
things at once, else you will learn nothing well, but 
will only have a jumble of things in your head. 'Ncfw 
go to bed, my dear children." 

Then Harry put the pincers into their places, and 
threw the j^ieces of glass into the fire ; and Lucy put by 
their books, their pencil and paper, and th^ map of 
the stars. They were careful to put all these things 
into their places, because their mother had ad^ked 
them not to make it troublesome or inconvenient to 
show them experiments, or to let them amuse them^ 
selves in the same room with her and with their £fttheE» 
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" Now we have put all oar things into their places, 
mammay" said Lucy; *' and after we have gone to bed. 
70U will not have the trouble of doing that for us. 
Good night. You will let us try experiments another 
time, I hope, mamma, because we have not been trouble^ 
some." 



In the morning, Hairy and Lucy went to their 
other's room; and Harry observed that they had lost 
a day by their father*s not being at home. '* So now,** 
added he, " we must make up for it, and get on to the- 
bttrameter." 

Lucy was, at this instant, mixing up the lather for 
her father, who was going to shave. She took a 
tobacco-pipe, and blew a bubble into the air; and when 
it burst, she said, ^' Do, Hany, let me ask one mor& 
question about a bubble. Papa, when a bubble bursts, 
does the air which was inside of it stay where it was; 
or what becomes of it T 

" I believe that it does not stay exactly in the same 
place where it was," said her father : '' it spreads, and 
mixes with the rest of the air in the room. It is sup- 
posed that when there is less air in one place than in 
another, the air which is collected in the place which 
contains the most of it rushes into that which contains. 
the least of it." 

** But what makes some places fuller of air than 
others r said Lucy. 

Her father said that he did not know; but he^ 
reminded Lucy that air can be squeezed into a smaller 
space than it usually occupies. 
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" Why, it occupies the whole world, does it not V 
said Harry. 

"No, brother, not the whole world, you know; for 
stones, and trees, and animals have places in the 
world ; but the air is all round us, and is in every 
place where there is nothing else." 

" That is true, or nearly true, Lucy," said her father. 
"Harry, do you know any other name by which 
people sometimes call the air that is all round us." 

Harry said that he did not recollect any other name 
for it; but Lucy said that she believed the air is 
sometimes called the (stmosphere; and she said she had 
heard people speak of the pressure of tlis atmosphere^ 
but that she did not clearly understand what they 
meant thereby. 

"Take this hand-firescreen, my dear," said her 
father; "move it upwards and downwards, and back- 
wards and forwards. What do you feel ?" 

" I feel that I cannot move it quickly," said Lucy. 

" What prevents you ? Let Harry answer that." 

" I believe it is the wind," said Harry. 

" There is no wind in the room," said Lucy. 

"But when she moves the screen backwards and 
forwards, I feel a wind," said Harry. 

" It is the moving the screen which puts the air in the 
voom in motion. You will feel the air, or atmosphere, in 
any part of the room, if you move against it," said his 
&rther. " Take this little parasol, half open it — do not 
fasten it up. Now run with it against the air, holdings 
the outside of the parasol from you." 

Harry did so, and found that as he ran, the parasol 
was closed by the air in the room, against which he 
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pressed. Then his father told him to stand on a 
chair, and let the parasol fall when it was shut; and it 
fell quickly. He then opened it; and when it was 
open, Harry let it fall from the same height. It now 
fell very gently, and Harry perceived that it fell 
slowly because, when it was open, it was resisted bj 
the air underneath it in falling : he also observed that 
the parasol, as it fell, made a wind, as he said 

His father then cut out of a card the shape of a 
wheel; and he cut the card in several places, from the 
outside, or circiimference, towards the centre, and he 
turned these bits of cards sloping, so as to make a 
little windmill ; he put a large pin through the centre 
of it, and stuck this pin into the uncut end of a pencil, 
so as to make a handle. Then he blew against it; and 
when he found that he could blow it round easily, he 
gave it to Lucy, and opening the window, desired her 
to hold it against the air at the open window, which, 
rushing in suddenly, turned the little windmill. Then 
he shut the window, and told Lucy to run with the 
windmill as fast as she could from one end of the roon» 
to the other, holding it in such a manner that it might 
press against the air as she ran. She did so, and the 
windmill turned quickly; then she and Harry per- 
ceived that the forcing and pressing against the air 
made the windmill turn round in the same manner as 
it had done when the wind blew against it. 

" Harry," said his father, '' take these bellows, blow 
the firQ with theuL What comes out of the ?mw«, or 
nozzle of the bellows, as it is called ?' 

" Air, or wind," said Harry. 

" What makes that wind T 
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" My blowing the bellows," said Harry. 

" What do you mean by blowing the bellows ?" 

" Making the bellows blow," said Harry. 

" But how do you make the bellows blow 1" 

<* By pulling up the top of the bellows, and shutting 
it down," said Harry. 

"Very true," said his Either; "that opens the 
bellows, and makes room for air to go into them." 

" The air," said Harry, " goes in at the large hole 
in the bottom of the bellows." 

" It does so," said his father, " and some goes in at 
the pipe, or nose; but what hinders the air from going 
out of the large hole in the bottom, where it went in f * 

" Hany said there is a little flap, or door, that shuts 
down when I blow the bellows." 

" That little door," said his ^Either, " or vahe, as it 
is called, fedls down by its own weight when you blow 
the bellows, and it shuts that hole, and the air which 
is then in the bellows goes out at the pipe into the 
&e. If I were to paste a piece of paper over the hole 
in the bottom of the bellows, what would happen T 

"The air," said Harry, "would oome into the 
bellows at the nose when I lift up the top, and would 
^p out again at the nose when I shut the bellows." 

" Then," asked his father, " what is the use of the 
hole at the bottom of the valve ^" 

" I believe," answered Harry, " it is to let the air in 
moriB quickly and more readily." 

" It is so," said his father. " I will paste a piece of 
paper over the hole in the bottom of the bellows, and 
when it is dry, to-morrow, we will see what will 
happen. Now let me finish dressing mysel£" 
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The day was very cold, and the fire in the breakfast 
room did not bum so well as usual. Harry^s £i>ther, 
who was a man able to do things with his own hands, 
went for some dry wood, which he sawed into pieces 
«f a certain length, convenient for putting on the fire. 
Harry could saw very well, and he assisted his fiither; 
Lucy stood by, and she asked him to let her try to 
saw. At first Lucy could scarcely move the saw ; it 
seemed to stick in the wood, and she said she wondered 
how Harry could do it so easily. Harry showed 
heir how to move the saw, and guided her hand at 
first; and, after a little practice, with some patience, 
she got on pretty well. After she had sawed the 
branch in two, her father split it down the middle with 
a cleaver, or a little hatchet. He did not allow the 
children yet to meddle with the hatchet, lest they 
should cut themselves, as it requires some skill, care^ 
and practice, to be able to manage a hatchet well. 

Harry and Lucy wished that they might saw wood 
every day for the fire. They said that it would be 
pleasant work, and that it would warm them so well, 
and that it would be so useful 1 They begged that 
their father would lend them a saw, and give them 
wood to saw, and a block, or a /mttm, to saw upon. 

Their fiither answered, ''My dears, do you think 
ihat I have nothing to do but to get you everything 
you want % I am afraid that, if I were to take the 
trouble to provide you with these things, you would 
4KXI11 grow tired, and, perhaps, after sawing half-a- 
dozen pieces of wood to-day and to-morrow, you would 
throw aside the saw, and forget it, as I have some- 
times seen you throw aside and forget, or breaks toys 
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•which delighted you the first hour or day you pos- 
sessed them." 

" Break ! oh, father 1 my dear father !" cried Lucy, 
^^that was only the foolish toy thai lady gave me, 
of which I could not make any use or any diversion in 
the least ; after I had once looked at it there was an 
end of it. I could not move the wooden woman's 
arms, or do anything with her, so I forgot her, and 
left her on the floor, and the footman, by accident, put 
his foot upon her when he was bringing in coals. But, 
indeed, papa, I never break or forget my playthings^ 
if I can play with them. There's my cart 1 I have 
have had it a year, a whole year. And there's my 
hoop, my battledores and shuttlecock, my jack straws^ 
my cup and ball, and my ivory alphabet." 

"And there's my cart, and my pump, and my 
bricks, and my top, and our dissected maps," cried 
Harry. " I am never tired of them, I know. And 
there is no danger, papa, that we should grow tired of 
a saw, if you will only be so good as to give us one^ 
because it will always give us something to do; and, as 
Lucy says, we grow tired only of things that we cannot 
make any use of. Pray, papa, try us." 

Their father was so kind as to grant their request. 
He lent them a saw, and a horse, that held the wood 
-which they wanted to saw ; and he allowed them to 
work in a little room on one side of the hall, in which 
there was no furniture. It had been used as a sort 
of lumber room. Here was kept a provision of wood 
for the winter, and there was plenty of branches 
which the children could saw. Their father told them 
to saw these into pieces of about a foot or eighteen 
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inches in length, and he said that when they were 
sawn into these pieces, he would have them split. 

" Papa !" cried Harry, " let us do it o^ ourselves. I 
tsan split them, I assure you ; and we will take care 
not to cut ourselves, if you will lend us the little 
hatchet. Now, father, I will show you how well I 
can use the hatchet. Lucy may saw, and I will 
split." 

Their father, however, would not lend them the 
hatchet yet. He told them that if they sawed only 
small branches, such as he would give them, these 
need not be split asunder afterwards. They sawed 
this morning wood enough for the evening's fire. This 
•evening they enjoyed the first fire made with wood of 
their own sawing — ^the first fire acquired by the labour 
of their own hands. 

" Did you ever see such a delightful blaze in your 
life, mamma Y* said Lucy. 

"Papa," said Harry, "this fire has warmed us 
twice. I mean, the sawing the wood warmed us, 
while we were at work, and now it warms us again 
whilst it is burning. Mamma, would you be so good 
as to begin to read about the way of walking in dan- 
gerous places, now Lucy and I are sitting so comfort- 
ably at your feet, and the fire is blazing so finely?" 

Their kind mother smiled, and she began to read as 
follows: — 

" In the neighbourhood of Mount Pilate there are 
people who give lessons in the art of walking as regu- 
larly as lessons in dancing are given elsewhere. It is 
of the greatest importance, in certain dangerou* 
places, to know which foot to make use o^ or whicr* 
I 
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hand to use, to preeerye the balance of the body; and 
when you are to atep on sharp-pointed rocks, you 
must be sure when you are to put down your heel or 
jour toe first i for want of instruotiony or for want of 
attending to these instructionSy you might &11 down a 
precipice, or be obliged to remain in a painful attitude 

without daring to go forwards or backwards 

The shoes usually worn on these mountains are merely 
Boles of thin light wood, which are tied on the foot 
with leather straps. There are iron horse-shoe nails,, 
at the bottom of the soleS) which stand out from the 
sole near half an incL- The mmmtam dimber depends 
chiefly on his stick, or pole. This pole must be light 
and pliable, and yet strong enough to bear the wdght 
of a man, if it should happen, as it sometimes does^ 
that the pole Is stretched from one point of a rook i» 
another, oyer the man's head, while he clings with 
both hands to it as he passes beneath. The point of 
the pole is armed with iron at least two inches long. 

''When a man wants to go down a steep descent, he 
does not set out with his face turned towards the 
bottom of the hill, because his whole body would be 
out of a perpendicular line ^*' 

" Out of a perpendicular line T interrupted Lucy. 
''Mamma, I am not clear about perpendicular and 
horisKmtalJ" 

"No !" cried BJArry, starting up; "then, my dear 
Lucy, I will make you clear about them in an instant, 
and for ever. Look," cried he, as he stood bolt up* 
right, " now I am perpendicular; and now," continued 
he, throwing himself flat upon the carpet, now I am 
liorizontaL" 
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''Thank jou. Now, mamnus I shall understand 
it." 

" The man's whole body would be out of a perpen- 
dkular line, so that, when he advanced three or fonr 
st^ps, as the hill becomes steeper, he would &11 for- 
ward; therefcMfe the man turns his side toward the 
bottom of the hilL In this position he has one foot 
higher than the other; if his left side is toward the 
bottom of the hill, his right foot must stand highest ; 
this must be observed, that you may understand the 
manner in which he then makes use of his stick. He 
holds it, sloping, with both his hands, one of its points 
resting against the ground; and this point must be 
above the place where his highest foot stands. The 
right hand must be at the bottom of the stick, and the 
left is at the middle of it. In this attitude, the 
man leans on the stick, with which he rakes or scrapes 
away the ground, as he descends the hill. You may 
imagine with what swiftness he goes, and without the 
least danger; because, his body thus leaning on the 
stick, and approaching the ground, there is no danger 
of &lling. I^ by diance, the man*s feet were to slip, 
the weight of his body leaning on the stick, it is 
necessary only to slide the left hand, which was in 
the middle, towards the bottom of the stick. Then it 
is impossible that the man should slip £ir; because, the 
stick becoming almost perpendicular, and being grasped 
near the bottom by bol^ his hands, ib catches against 
the least obstacle or hollow in the ground; and this is 
sufficient to stop the man from sliding further down« 
wards. 

In places where there are a great number of kose 
i2 
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pebbles, as the most skilful walker might slide down 
along with the loose pebbles, two or three walkera 
join, and agree to go together. They provide them- 
selves with a long pole, which thej all hold with one 
hand ; by these means, if one slips, the others hold him. 
up. If all the party slip, which may chance to happen, 
he who first quits his hold of the pole is punished in 
whatever way the others think proper." 

"My dear little Lucy," said her mother, putting 
down the book, and looking at Lucy, whose eyes were 
closed, and whose head was nodding; " My dear little 
girl, you are just asleep." 

" Asleep ! Oh no, mamma, I am not asleep at all,'* 
cried Lucy, rousing herself 

" My dear, there is nothing shameful in bein^ 
sleepy, especially at the hour when it is time for you 
to go to bed. Only do not let me read to you when 
you are sleepy, because you cannot possibly attend to 
what is read ; and you would get the habit of hearing 
my voice without minding or understanding what I 
say." 

" Oh, mamma I I beg your pardon ; I assure you I 
heard the last words you read — ^it was something about 
punished as they HuyaglU proper; but I believe, mamma,. 
I was sleeping a little, too, for those words joined 
somehow with my dream, and I was dreaming about a 
saw, and sawing wood ; and I thought that as I was 
sawing, I slipped, and saw, and wood, and horse, and all 
slipped, and were sliding down a hill; and just then 
I heard the words, ' punished as they thought proper.'** 

"I know the reason she is so sliochingly sleepy" 
eried Harry; ^* it is because she worked so hard this 
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morning, sawing; and she is not so strong, you know, 
as I am.** 

" There is nothing shockmg,'' said his father, laughs 
ing — " there is nothing shocking in your sister^s being 
sleepy. Good night, Lucy, my dear; go to bed. Good 
night, Harry." 

'' No, papa, not good night to me, pray : I am not at 
all sleepy. I was thinking how I should like to livo 
on that mountain, and slide down, with my pole in my 
hand, and learn to walk in dangerous places. But 
here there are no precipices, papa; and I cannot learn 
to walk as they do on Mount Pilate." 

** This is a lamentable case, indeed, Harry," said hia 
father; ''but, if you are so exceedingly anxious to 
learn to walk among precipices, I can tell you how a 
celebrated traveller says that you may learn to do it' 
even in this flat country," 

" Can you, papa ? Oh, pray do tell me." 

'' Shut your eyes, and imagine yourself among pre- 
cipices, and walk on ; and M. de Saussure says you may 
thus accustom yourself so to the idea of danger, that 
you would be much less terrifled afterwards, if you 
were among real precipices, than another person would 
who had never pursued this method." 

" Is this true, papa V* 

" I do not know, for I have never tried it. But I 
should think that you might practise walking over a 
narrow plank that was raised a foot from the ground, 
and, if you learn to balance your body and walk well 
upon thatj if you were not afraid you would be better 
able to walk steadily over any narrow bridge where 
there was a precipice or water beneath.** 
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"So I conJd," said Harry; "and T will try 1*is 
experiment to-morrow. There is a long ladder lying 
on the grass before the door, and I will walk on one side 
of the hidder, and Lucy on the other — ^for I suppose 
she will not be asleep to-morrow, — ^and we shall see 
who slips first. Crood night, mamma; good nighty 
papa, and thank yon." 



Lucy was quite rested and refreshed when die awoke 
the next morning; and she went into her fiither's 
room, with her brother, at the nsoal hour. 

The paper which had been pasted over the hole in 
the beUows was now dry; and Harry found that when 
he lifted up the top, the air came into the bellows at 
the nose; but it did not come in so readily as when 
the hole in the bottom was open. 

Harry's father now put a peg into the nose of the 
bellows, and desired Harry to How. Harry, with 
great difficulty, lifted up the top of the bellows slowly. 
He knew that this difficulty was occasioned by the 
shutting up the opening at the valve of the bellows 
and at the nose; and he asked his &ther how any air 
could now get in. 

His &ther told him that bellows cannot be so well 
made as to hinder the air from forcing its way inta 
them at the place where the nose is fastened to the 
leather; and that, besides this, the air gets in between 
the leather and the wood. 

" I see, papa, the paper which you pasted over the 
hole in the bellows sinks inwards," said Harry^ *' whe 
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jou lifb the top, and swells outwards when you shut 
it down." 

" It does so, my dear; and if the other parts of the 
bellows were auvtight (as it is called), the paper would 
be broken inwards when I pull up the bellows." 

" I suppose, papa, if it was not such strong paper it 
would break now, when you lift it up suddenly V 

" It would, my dear. I will wet the paper, which 
will make it softer and more JroffUe." 

« What \& fragile, father T 

" That which «an be easily bidden, Harry." 

" Now you see that lifting the top quickly has burst 
the paper." 

" Yes, £M^r, I see that the air, endeavouring to 
rush in, has broken the paper; the edges of it are aU 
blown inwards." 

^ You perceive, then, Harry, that the air which is 
in the room, and everywhere else, is always farcing 
itself into any empty space; and that, if it cannot 
force its way immediately, it drives anything before ii;^ 
whidi it can move, into that space." 

^But I want to know, papa," said Harry, ^what 
makes the parts of air fly from each other T 

His &ther answered tibat he did not know; ^' but I 
do know," said he, 'Hhat if heat be added to air, the 
parte of the air separate from each other to a greater 
distance, and with greater force, than when they are 
colder. Now, Harry," continued he, " I will close the 
valve, or door of the bellows; and if we were to put 
the end of the bellows into this bowl of water, and if 
we were to open the bellows, what would happen T 

" The water would go into the bellows," said Harry. 
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** Why should it go in ?" said his father; " the parts 
of water, you know, do not fly from each other, in 
all directions, like those of air. If the bellows were 
lower than the bowl, the water might £all down into 
them; but you see that the bellows are higher than 
the water." 

"I jdo not think," said Harry, ''that the water 
would moye itself into the bellows. It is the air on 
the outside of the water which would rush into the 
bellows, if the water were not in the way. The air 
drives the water before it into the empty part of the 
bellowa" 

Harry's father then took a tumbler in his hand, and 
filled it with water, and said, " If this tumbler, that is 
full of water, be emptied of the water, the air that i^ 
in the room will enter into the tumbler, whether it bQ 
held in any part of the room, upwards, or downwards, 
or sideways." He emptied the tumbler, "Now,** 
continued he, '^ the air fills the space in the tumbler, 
which the water did fill ; and, whichever way I hold 
the mouth of the glass, whether upwards or down<- 
wards, to this side or that, the air would go into it, 
and fill it." 

" So it is full of air at this very moment, is it Y* 
said Lucy. *' But how can you be sure of that, papa? 
because we cannot see the air." 

"No; but we can feel it," said Harry. "Wet your 
finger, and put it into the tumbler, and move it about 
quickly, and you will feel the air. " 

" I hope you are satisfied now," added he, laughing 
as Lucy gravely put her finger into the tumbler, and 
^aidy seriously, " Yes, I am satisfied now." 
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'< That is right, Lucy,** said her £Ekther, '^ take nothing 
for granted. ^Now, observe what happens when I put 
this tumbler, with its mouth downwards, into th& 
water in this basin. Does the water inside of the 
tumbler rise higher than the water on the outside of 
it, or does it not rise so high 1" 

<^ It does not rise quite so high/' said Lucy, 

^* What do you think is in that space which you see 
above the water in the tumbler 1" 

Lucy at first hastily answered that there was 
nothing; but, recollecting herself, she said there wa» 
air; and she just said the word air at the same moment 
when Harry said it, 

'^ And now, suppose that I could take away that air 
which is in the glass immediately over the water. 
What do you think would happen when that air was 
taken away?" 

Lucy said that she did not think that anything 
would happen. 

; Harry said that he thought that the water would rise^ 
in the glass, and fill the place which the air had filled^ 

« Rights Harry," said his father; « it would." 

"Oh! to be sure, so it would," said Lucy; ** but I 
did not say that, because I was thinking you meant 
quite a different sort of thing, papa. When you said 
wh(U vxndd happen? I thought you meant to ask if 
any accident would happen; if the glass would be 
broken suddenly, or something of that sort. Oh 1 to 
be sure, I know the water would rise in the glass." 

"And do you know, Lucy, why it woiild rise in the 
glass, or what would make it rise 1" 

Lucy coidd not tell; all she^ could say was, that the 
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%ater would rise because there was room for it to rise; 
bat her brother said he believed that the air in the 
Toom^ the air that was all over the water in this basin, 
in which the tumbler is turned down, would press 
npon that water, and, by pressing it so, would force it 
up into the glass, if there was no air or anything else 
in the glass to prevent the water from rising. 

His father, without telling Harry whether he was 
Tight or wrongs said that he would try this for him. 

But just thai their mother came in, and told their 
father that break&st had been ready some time; and 
«he was afraid that, if he did not come soon, tlie 
muffins would be quite cold. Immediately their &tiier 
made a great deal of haste to get ready. Harry smiled, 
^aaad said, " Ha ! ha ! see what haste papa makes, now 
he knows the muffins are come I He loves muffins, I 
-see, as well as I do !" 

" I dare say he loves muffins, and so do I," said 
Lucy; « but I know, Harry, it is not all for the sake of 
the muffins that he is making this wonderful haste ; 
there's another reason." 

" What other reason?" said Harry. 

''Because,'* whispered Lucy, "he loves mamma, as 
well as muffins, and he does not like to keep her wait- 
ing for breakfest, alwat/s; particularly when she is so 
^ood, you know, and is never angry." 

" I wonder whether you will be as good when you 
Ifrow up," said Harry, laughing. "No, no; I dare 
flay you wiU frown this way at your husband, and 
«ay, a wonder, Mr. Slow, why you are never ready for 
l^reakfastr" "^ 
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"Now, papa, this morning/' said Harry, " I hope we 
are ta see the experiment which you were going to 
show us yesterday, just when Tnamma and the muffins 
came. You know, papa, that you asked us what 
would hs^pen if you could take away all the air l^ttt 
is in this tumbler between the top of the water and 
the glass, and Luey said nothmg would happen; but 
she was wrong." 

^ Only at first, brother; I was only wrong at first, 
when I did not understand papa's question ; afterwards, 
jou know, I was right as you were, f<»r I said the 
water would rise up higher in the glass, to be sure." 

" Tes, but then you did not know the reason why 
it would rise, and I did; fi>r when papa a^ed me, I 
said that the air in the room, the air that is all over 
the water in this basin, in which the tumbler is turned 
down, would press upon that water, and force it up 
into the glass, if there was no air left in the glass to 
hinder it." 

" Well, I know that," said Lucy, " as well as you." 

"Yes, when I tell it you," cried Harry; "but I 
said it first I was ri^t frcmi the beginning." 

" Come, come, my dear children ; no boasting, Harry; 
no disputing, Lucy; and then you will both be right. 
What signifies which of you said it first, if you both 
know it at last Now, Harry, turn your attention to 
this, and you also, Lucy. I am going to try an experi- 
ment that wil] ^ove to you whether the water will or 
will not rise in the glass, when some of the air above 
it is taken away." 

" But I cannot imagine, papa^" said Harry, " how 
you will contrive to get all that air out of the glasSi" 
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*^ I cannot easily get all the air out of the glass. I 
cannot easily produce what is called a perfect vacuum^ 
that is, a place where there is nothing — neither air, 
nor anything else; but, though I cannot produce a 
yacuum in the top of this glass, by taking away aU the 
air, I can easily take away some of it." 

" How, papal" said Harry and Lucy at once. Their 
father answered, ^* You shall see." 

Then he went for a crooked, or bent tube of glass, 
which was nearly in the shape of a capital U. He 
told Harry that tubes of this sort are called syphonst 
He put one leg of this tube luider the bottom of the 
tumbler, up through the water in the tumbler, into 
the place which appeared empty. 

He now told Harry to suck at the other end of the 
syphon. Harry did so; and, as &st as he sucked, the 
water rose in the tumbler; but, when Harry took away 
his mouth, the water fell again. 

** Why does this happen, Harry?" 

*^ It happens, I believe, father, because, when I 
sucked, I took away the air that was above the water 
in the tumbler; and when I left off sucking, and took 
my mouth away, the air went again through the 
syphon into the tumbler above the water." 

''Just so, Harry. Now the same thing would 
happen if I could take away the air in the tumbler, or 
lessen it by any means. If I coiild fill, or partly fill, 
the tumbler with anything that could be taken away 
from beneath the tumbler while it stands in the water, 
that is in the basin, then we should see the water rise 
in the tumbler in the same manner as if the air were 
sucked out of it. What shall we put into it, that we 
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can readily take out^ without disturbing the tum- 
bler T 

" I don't know," said Harry. 

" Here," said his fetther, " is a little spool, or roller, 
upon which silk is usually wound- l^ow, I will put 
this into a little frame of tin, that will support it 
under the glass tumbler above the water. Upon this 
I have wound some very broad tape, so as to fill up a 
large space in the tumbler; I pull one end of the tape 
imder the bottom of the tumbler, through the water 
that is in the saucer, so that I can unwind the whole 
of the tape without disturbing the tumbler. You see 
that the water rises in the tumbler as I imwind and 
draw out the tape; and, now that it is all drawn oul^ 
the water has filled as much of the tumbler as had 
before been filled by the tape." 

"That is very pretty," said Harry; "I understand 
it. When the tape was taken away, the room that it 
filled would have been supplied with air if air could 
have got into the tumbler; but, as it could not get in^ 
it forced the water in the basin to go up into the 
tumbler. 

" Now I will show you, my dear children, another 
method of trying this experiment. I make a little 
stand of halfpence under the tumbler, upon which I 
can put a piece of paper without its being wet by the 
water in the basin. I set fire to the paper, and, 
whilst it is flaming, I put the tumbler quickly over the 
flame into the water. Now, you see the flame goes 
out, and the water rises." 

" Yes, papa ; I suppose the flame burns out some of 
the air." 
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" It does, Hany, consume a little of the air in the 
tumbler ; but that is not the cause -why so much water 
rises. You saw that the flame took up a considerable- 
quantity of room in the tumUer while it was burnings 
but the moment that the glass covered the flame it 
went out, and then the room which the flame took up 
was supplied by the water rising from the saucer." 

^^ Yes, pap% the water was driyen in by the air that 
wanted to get into the tumbler.'* 

" Just so, Harry. Now, instead of putting a piece 
of lighted paper upon the little stand of halj^nce, I 
put a piece of tow dipped in turpentine upon it; thisy 
you see, makes a larger flame, and when this is extin- 
guished, or put out, by placing the glass quickly over 
it, more water rises than in the former experiment If 
I were to dip the tow into spirits of wine, and light it, 
it would answer the same purpose as tow dipped in 
turpentine." 

Their &ther warned the children against the danger 
of having more than a very small quantity of turpen- 
tine or spirits of wine brought near to the candle or to 
the fire, as it might easily catch fire, and set fire to 
th«ir clothes, <^ to the fui*niture in the room. *' All 
experiments in which the use of fire is necessary," their 
&ther said, "children shoidd never attempt to try, when 
they are in a room by themselves. Some grown-up 
person should always be present, to prevent accidents, 
or to assist, if any accident should happen." 

The children both promised their father that they 
woiild take care never to meddle with fire when he or 
their mother was not present, or to try any dangerous 
experiments. 
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Harry then turned again to look at the tumbler, and 
repeated that it was really very pretty to see the water 
rise in the tumbler, pressed up by the air that was 
over the water in the basin. Harry still seemed 
doubtful whether Lucy understood it. 

'' You see, Lucy, the air presses this water first, and 
that presses it up into the tumbler." 

'^ Yes, I understand it perfectly,"' said Lucy. 

" But, Harry," said his father, ''you say that the air 
presses the water in the basin up into the glass tumbler. 
What do you think would happen if there were no 
water in the basin V 

" I believe the water would rim out of the tumbler,*^ 
said Lucy. 

*' So it would," said her father, '* unless the bottom 
of the tumbler was ground quite smooth, and the 
basin also ground quite smooth." 

" And what woidd happen if the basin and tumbler 
were ground quite smooth 1" said Hany. 

" Then," replied his father, " if you lifted up the 
tumbler, the basin would come up with it from the 
table, and seem to stick to it." 

" I should very much like to see that ezpenment,*^ 
said Lucy; ''but we have no glass vessel or basin 
groimd smooth enough, I believe." 

"'No; but I can show you an experiment equally 
satis&otory without them," said their &ther. 

'' I fiU this ale-glass with water, and I cover it with 
a card, having first wetted the side of the card which 
is next to the glass. I now put the palm of my hand 
on the card, and I turn the glass upside down on the 
card which lies on my hand. You now see that, 
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though I have taken away my hand, the card sticks to 
the glass.** 

" That is very pretty !*' cried Lucy. 

" But why does not the water fall out T said Harry. 

*' Because the card keeps it in/* said Lucy. 

" Why docs it keep it in ?" said Harry. 

'* Because the card sticks to the glass,** said Lucy. 

"And what makes it stick to the glass f* said 
Harry. 

Lucy did not answer immediately; but her &ther 
asked Harry if he knew. 

Harry said it did not stick to the glass, " but it is 
held dose against the glass by the pressure of the air 
that is in the room.'* 

"That is quite right/* said his foither; "by the 
pressure of the atmosphere. I am glad, Harry, that 
you know that the air presses upwards as well as 
downwards and sideways, and in all directions.** 

" Father," said Lucy, "will you be so good as to try 
that experiment again 1** 

" Here, you see the card remains close to the bottom 
of the glass,'* said their father. 

" But, &ther, the glass is not full,** said Lucy. 

" Yes, it is full,** said Harry ; " though it is not quite 
full of water, it is full of water and air.'* 

" I left it so on purpose,'* said his farther. " Xow I 
will hold it to the fire, and you shall see what will 
happen.** 

In less than half a minute, they saw the card drop 
o£^ and the water &11 on the hearth. 

" What is the cause of that 1'* said his feither. 

"The heat of the fire swells, or expands the air 
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that is in the glass over the water, and forces it and 
the card downwards,** said Hany. 

'' There was also a little steam formed," said Lucy. 

''There was," said her father. "Now let ns take 
eare, and not be late at break£ist this morning." 

The children went to tell their mother of this last 
experiment, which pleased them particularly. 



As soon as Hany and Lucy had finished their lessons 
this day, they went into what they now called " tlieir 
wood room," and sawed the provision of wood for the 
eyening fire; and Harry's father lent him a little 
hatchet for a few minutes, while he stood by, to 
see whether Harry could use it without hurting him- 
self. Harry split half a dozen billets of wood, and 
begged that, as he had done no mischief to himself or 
to anybody or anything else, he might have the hatchet 
the next day, to split the wood in the same manner. 
J3ut his father said, — 

" It is not likely that I should have time to stand by 
to-morrow to see you split wood, though I happened 
to have leisure just now; and I cannot yet trust you 
with the hatchet, when you are alone. But, Lucy, what 
makes you look so blue ? you look as if you were very 
cold ; I thought you had warmed yourself with sawing.** 

" No, papa; because I have not been sawing. Harry 
had the saw. You know two of us could not use the 
saw at the same time ; and so I had nothing to do, but 
to give him the wood when he wanted it, or to hold it 
for him when he was sawing; and that, you know, 
papa, was very cold work. That is what makes m6 
look BO blue, I suppose.*' 

K 
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" Well, to-morrow you ahall saw, and I will hold ih« 
wood," said Harry, " or we will take it by turns; that 
will be better. You shall begin, and saw one stiok 
through, and I will hold the wood; than I will saw, 
and you shall hold the wood. That will be fair, will 
it not, papa ) Quite just ; I must be just, to be sure." 

" Yes," said his &ther. '^ In your code of laws fcnr 
the children on Mount Pilate do not forget that; no- 
body can govern well that is not just." 

*' That*s true,'* said Harry, looking very thou^tfoL 
*' Now, which must I put first, honesfcy or justice f ' 

*' I think,'* said Lucy, and she paused. 

<< What do you think, my dear T said h^ feither. 

" I was going to say, that I thought that honesty is 
only a sort of justice." 

" You thought very rightly, my dear. It is so." 

<< And what are you thinking o^ yourself, may I adc 
you, papa T said Lucy; '^ for you looked at the saw as 

if you were thinking something more about our saw* 

•_ _ »> 
mg. 

<' I was so," answered her &ther; ^ I was just tbinking 
of a way by which you could both saw together with 
the same saw.** 

"How, papal" 

"Invent the way for yourself, my dear." 
- " Iiweniy papa I Can I invent T said Lucy. 

" Yes, my dear; I do not know of anything thai 
should hinder you. To invent, you know, means— 
what does it mean, Lucy f 

" It means} ; to invent means to — ^think," said Lucy; 
^ but that is not all it means; for I think, very often, 
without inventhig anything. It means to contriva" 
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*' Afid what does to contrive mean V* 

''It means to laake a ooatriyanoe for doing any^- 
tiung. Oh, papa^ you are going to ask me what a con- 
trivanoe means— ^stay, I will begin again. To invent, 
means to think of, and to find out a new way of doing 
aomething that you wsant to do." 

" Well, now try, if you can, to invent some way of 
ufling this saw, so that you and your brother eould work 
with it at the same time. Harry, think of it too ; 
«nd whieher^ thinks of anything first, speak.*' 

** Papa," said Harry, " I reooUect that on the day we 
went to the femaier, who lives €01 the hill, Farmer Snug, 
as Luoy and I called him, we noticed two men sawing 
in a sort ofpiL^' 

^'I remember it^" cried Lucy; ^and papa told me 
at waa called a sawpit" 

'^ And one of the men stood on a board that was placed 
across the t<^ of the pit, and the other man stood at the 
bottom of the pit^ and they had a kind of saw that was 
fixed upright, perpendicularly, this way, in a sort of 
frame. One of the men pulled it up, and the other 
pulled it down, through the wood they were sawing. 
Kow, if Lucy and I had such a place to saw in, or if 
I stood upon something very high, and we had another 
Imndle to this saw. ** 

" But, brother,** interrupted Lucy, " what would be 
tiie use, to us, of pulling the saw up and down, that 
way ; if we had but a handle at each end of this saw, 
why could we not saw with it, pulling it backwards 
and forwards, just as we stand now, without anything 
more?" 
• '* Veiy true, Lucy," said her father; " now you have 
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found out, or invented, a kind of saw which was in- 
vented long ago, by some one else, and which id at 
present in common nse ; it is called a a erass-ciU saw : 
I will get you a cross-cut saw. Now put on your hats ; 
I am going to walk to see Farmer Snug, as you call 
him, about some business of my own ; and you may 
both come to me," 

Harry and Lucy got ready in a minute, and ran 
after their father, who never waited for them. When 
they came to the farmer's house, while their £sither 
was talking to the £ftrmer about his business, they 
ran to the sawpit, in hopes of seeing the men sawing; 
but no men were at work there. As they returned 
they heard the sound of men sawing in a shed near 
the house, and they looked into the shed as they 
passed, and they found two men sawing the trunk of a 
tree across, with something like the sort of saw which 
Lucy had described to her father. They went back ta 
Farmer Snug^s to tell this to their feither; but he was 
busy talking, and they did not interrupt him. While he 
was engaged with the farmer, Harry and Lucy amused 
themselves with looking at everything in the parlour 
and kitchen of this cottage. There was one thing in 
the parlour which they had never seen before. Over 
the chimney-piece hung a glass phial bottle, in which 
there was a sort of wooden cross, or reel, on which 
thread was wound. This cross was much wider than 
the mouth or neck of the bottle; and Harry and Lucy 
wondered how it could ever have been got into the 
bottle. As they were examining and considering this, 
their father and the &rmer, having finished their busi* 
ness, came up to theuL 
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'* Ah ! youVo got that there curious thing, that reel 
in the bottle," said the farmer. '< It has puzzled my 
wife, and many a wiser person. Now, master and 
miss, do you see, to find out how that reel, thread and 
all, was got, or, as I say, conjured into the bottle. 
And I don't doubt, but I might hoC puzzled myself over 
it a long time, as well as another, if I had not just 
happened to be told how it was done, and, after, to see 
^ man doing it, as I did for a shilling." 

" Oh, how I wish I had been there 1" cried Harry. 

" And I, too !" said Lucy. " Pray how was it done, 
sir!" 

" Why, master. Why, missi, you see, just this way, 
very ready. The glass was, as it were — ^before it come 
to be a bottle like at all — was taken, and just blown 
over it, from a man's mouth, with fire and a long pipe. 
While they lods shoeing my horse at the forge, the 
glass-house being next door, I stepped in, that I did." 

Harry and Lucy stood looking up in the man's face, 
endeayouring to understand what he said; but, as 
Farmer Snug had not the art of explaining clearly^ 
^t was not easy to comprehend his descriptions. 

*^ Tnen I will tell you what, master," said the fiirmei^ 
growing impatient at finding that he could not explain 
himself; '' it is an tmpossibUity to make a body com- 
prehend it rightly, except they were to see it done^ 
and the man who did it is in our market-town here, hard 
by. He is a travelling kind of a strange man, who 
does not speak English right at all, not being an 
Englishman bom, poor man ! no fault of his ! so, if you 
think well of it, sir, I will bid him, when I go by times 
to market, call at your house to-morrow^ He goes 
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about the country, to people's houses; he blows glass^ 
and mends weatheivglasses, and sells 'mometers and 
theUke." 

^' Weatk^^ksses ! barometers T saidHany. ^Ob^ 
pray, papa» do let him come T 

^ Thermometers ! he sells thermometers, too T cried 
Lacy. ^'Oh, pray, papa,^ let him come !** 

Their &ther smiledj and said that he shonld be 
obliged to Farmer Snug if he "would dbsire this man ti> 
call ; and he begged that he would call in the moming* 
at half-past nine o'clock, if he could. 

So much for the pleasures of this morning. 

In the evening, Harry and Lucy's &ther and mother 
were reading to themselves ; and the children entertained 
themselves with putting some more stars into their 
map of the sky; and they looked at the great celestial 
globe which their mother had uncovered for them, and 
they learned the names of the signs of the Zodiac, and 
Hie months to which they belong. Lucy showed these- 
to Hany, and said, ^ Mamma does not know them all 
herself; let us get them by heart, and surprise her." 

Accordingly they learnt them, with some , little 
difficulty. 

After they had learnt these, Harry and Lucy 
refreshed themselves by playing a game at Jack-^rawa^ 
or, as some call them, vpihkms, Lucy had taken oft 
almost all the straws, without shaking one, and, con- 
sequently, according to the rules of the game, would 
have been victorious; but, unluckily, a sudden push 
badcwards of her father's chair shook her elbow, dM»ok 
her hand, i&ook Jack-eircnc, just as she was lifting him» 
tip, and he £all ! 
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Hanjy dapping his hands, ezdaimedy ^ There i 70a 
shook! yon shook 1 Ton have ket." 

Lucy looked at her brother, and SBuled. 

*'She has lost the game," said her mother; ^bnt 
she has won a kiss firom me, lor her good hnmonr." 

Lucy, indeed, bore the loss of her game very good 
hnmonredlyj and, when she went to wish her father 
and mother good*night, they both kissed her, an4 
smiled upon her. 



''The barometer-man is to come to-day, pap% at 
haif-past nine, and it is half-past eight now« Will 
you get up r said Harry. 

** The man who ean ^ow us how the reel was put 
into the bottle^" added Lucy. ''Will you get up^ 
papaT 

Their fiither rose and dressed himself; and, as he 
was dressed by nine o'dock, they had half an hour to 
spare before the time when this mueh'^aipeded man 
was appointed to come. 

" Why should we waste this half-hour, Harry T said 
his fiither; " let us go on with what we were talking 
of yesterday morning. Do you reoolleet the experi- 
ments we tried yesterday T 

"0«rtainly, papa,** said Hazry; "you mean the 
experiments you showed us with the burning tow and 
the turpentine, to make an empty space— « vaewum, I 
remember you called it — in the tumbler, that we 
might see whether the water would rise and fiH the 
plsoe which the air had filled. Tea^ P>HF> ^ remember 
*U this perfeotly." 

" And I remember the experiment you tried with 
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the roll of tape, papa, which jon put under the glass. 
When you unrolled the tape, and pulled it gently from 
under the tumbler, the water went up^ and took the 
place of the tape that was unrolled." 

''But, papa!" cried Hany, ''I bare thought of 
something ! I want to ask you a question, papa." 

" Ask it, then, my dear; but you need not begin bj 
telling me that you want to ask a question." 

" What I want to say, papa, ia this ^ 

" Think, firsts my boy, and when you clearly know 
what you mean to say, s^k; and begin without that 
foolish pre&oe of What I vxmt to say is thisJ* 

''What I want," Hany began from habit, but 
stopped himself, and began again — " Would the water 
run up into a very high vessel, papa^ as well as it ran 
into the tumbler, if you suppose that some of the air 
in the high vessel were taken out of it V* 

" Yes," answered his father; '^ if the vessel were as 
high as the room in which we are the water would 
remain in it, if it were quite emptied of air." 

Hany asked if it would stay in the vessel, were it 
as high as the house. 

"No, it would not," answered his fiither; because 
the pressure of the aimosphere is not sufficient to hold 
up the weight of such a column of water as could be 
contained in a pipe forty feet high; though it is suffi* 
dent to stippoH, or stutain, or hold up, the water that 
could be contained in a pipe thirty-four feet high." 

Harry said he did not understand this. 

"'I am not surprised at that>" said his &ther; " for 
you are not used to the words, pressure of His (Umo* 
sphere, or column of water, aud to other words, which I 
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make use o£ But," continued his ^Either, '^ if we had a 
pipe forty feet long, with cocks such as are in tea-urns 
fitted well into each end of it, and if the pipe were 
placed upright against a wall, with the bottom of it in 
^ tub of water, and if the lower cock were shut, and if 
the upper cock were opened, the pipe might, by means 
of a tundish, or funnel, be filled with water. Now, 
Harry, if the lower cock were open, what would 
happen?" 

*^ The water would run out at the bottom,*" answered 
Barry, " and would overflow the tub." 
. <' True," said his &ther. 

. " But now suppose the pipe were filled again with 
water; and if the cock at the top were shut, and the 
pock at the bottom opened, under water, would the 
water in the tube run out V* 

"No, it would not," said Harry; "the pressure of 
the atmosphere at the bottom of the pipe, would pre- 
vent its falling out" 

, <^That would be the case," said his &.ther, "if the 
pipe was only thirty-three or thirty-four feet high; 
but this pipe is forty feet high, so that the water in 
six feet of the top of the tube would run out; and if 
iihis were allowed to ran out very gentiy, the water in 
the remaining thirty-three or thirty-four feet would 
pontinu^ supported by the pressv/re of the atmosphere 
on the water in the tub." 

"Papa^" said Lucy, "there is a tub of water in the 
area under the window in my room; and this would 
be a fine way of raising water up into my room, with- 
out the trouble of carrying it up stairs." 
' " J^y dear^ that is an ing^ous thought," sa^<l ^^ 
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father ; " but you are mistaken. I will not attempt «t 
present to tell you exactly how ^ 

''Here is the barometer-man, papaf* interrupted 
Lucy. " I saw an odd little man, with a box under 
his arm, go by the window. Haxk! There he is^ 
knocking at the door." 

The man was shown into a room which was called 
the workshop. He was a little, thin man, with a very 
dark complexion, large black eyes, and, as the children 
obsenred, had something ingenious and good-natnred 
in his countenance^ though he was ugly. Though he 
could not speak English well, he made them under- 
stand him, by the assistance of signs. He began to 
open his box, and to produce some of his things; bat 
Harry*s &ther asked him to rest himself after ids 
walk, and ordered that he should havui broakfist 
brought to him* 

Harry and Lucy dispatched their break&st wxth 
great expedition ; they thought that liheir fiiiher and 
mother were unusually slow in eating tfaein, and that 
their father drank an xmcommon number of cups <ji 
tea; but at last he said, '' No more, thank you, my 
dear," and putting aside the newqjaper, he rose, and 
said, '' Now, children^ now for the 6ffrom0eer4iian» as 
you call him.** 

''Mamma ! maimna ! pray eome wiUi us T said ^b» 
children. They took her by the hand, and &ey all' 
went together. 

" Now, mammaiy you riiall see what Ikrmer Smsf 
described to us yesterday," said Lucy. 

" No, what he could not describe to us yesterdayf 
you mean," said Haany : **how a red, or a kind of 
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wwydea. cross, mamma, is put into a bottle, or how the 
hottle is mado or blown over the reel. I do not im» 
deirstand it qtdte, yet." 

*^ So I perceive, my dear," said his mother, smiling. 

*' But this man will show it to us, mamma," said 
LtLcy. ^And I generally understand what I see^ 
though I often do not understand what I hear." 

Alas! to Hatry and Lucy's great disappointment^ 
this man, when they had, with some difficulty, made 
him understand what they wanted, told them that he 
could not blow a bottle such as they had seen at the 
fiuiner*s, without b^g in a glass-house, or without 
having such a fire^ or furnace^ as there k in a glass** 
house. 

This was a sad disappointment ; and, what fiany 
thought still worse, ikte man had sold all his baro* 
meters. However, he had some little thermometber% 
and Lucy's mother bought one f<»r her, and gave it to 
her. Lucy coloured all over her face, and her eyea 
sparkled with pleasure, when her mother put it into 
her hand, and Harry was almost as glad as she was. 

" Is it really for me, mamma? I will take care and 
not break it. Harry, we can hang it up in our wood- 
room, and see eveiy day how ookL or how hot the room 
is before and after we begin to woik; and we can try 
such a number of nice expmments." 

" Pray, sir," said Lucy to the man, ** how do you 
make these thermometers T 

The man said he would show her^ and he took out 
of his box some long tubes of glass, and a long brass, 
pipe, and a lamp. It was a lamp with which he couM 
melt glas& When he had lighted his lamp, it made 
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a large flame, which he blew with a brass pipe that he 
held in his mouth. Her £ELther told her that this pipe 
was called a blow-pipe. With it the man blew the 
flame of the lamp, and directed it to one of the glass 
tubes which he held in hia other hand. In a little 
^ime the heat began to melt the glass, and it melted 
into a round ball; this he heated again in the flame of 
the lamp, and when the glass was soft and melting, he 
closed that end of the pipe, ^nd it looked like a lump 
of melted glass; then he blew air with his mouth in 
through the other end of the glass pipe, till the air 
blown inside of the pipe reached the end which was 
melting, and the air being strongly blown against 
it^ it swelled out into a bubble of melted glass, and 
thus made the bulb of a thermometer-tube. He left 
it to cool very slowly, and when it was cool it became 
hard, and was a perfect thermometer-tube. 

Harry's father had some syphons and bent tubes of 
different shapes made for him. Harry was very glad 
of this, for he thought he could try many different 
experiments with these. 

The thermometer-man was now paid and dismissed. 

As soon as he was gone, Harry and Lucy went to 
their usual occupations, for they never missed their 
regular lessons. Then came sawing wood, then walk^ 
ing out. Happy children! always doing something 
useful or agreeable. 

This evening, when they were sitting round the fire 
after dinner, and after his fiEi.ther had finished reading 
the newspaper, when he was not busy, Harry asked 
iiim what glass is made of. 

*' I thought you had known that long ago, Harry,** 
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said his father; "surely I have told you, hare I 
notr 

" Yes, papa, I believe — I dare say you have ; but I 
always forget, because I never was very curious or 
much interested about it till now; but now, when we 
have been seeing, and thinking, and talking so much 
about glass, I think I shall remember what it is made 
of, if you will be so good as to tell me once more." 

His father desired Harry to bring him some sand, 
which was lying in a paper in his study. Harry did 
so. Then his father said to his mother, " I wish I had 
some alkali, to show the children, and some barilla 
ashes ! Have you any in the house f " No." 

There were no barilla ashes; but she recollected that 
a heap of fern and bean stalks had been lately burned 
near the house, and the ashes of these were to be 
easily had. 

Some of these ashes were brought upon a plate; and 
Harry's father placed the ashes and the sand before 
him, and said, " These, when btuned together, would 
miake glass." 

"I shall never forget it," said HaiTy. "Now I 
have seen the real things of which glass is made, I 
shall never forget them." 

"That is what I say, too," cried Lucy; "seeing 
things, and seeing them jast at the very time I am 
curious about them, makes me remember easily, and 
exceedingly well." 

" Taste these ashes," said their father, " this po^-ash, 
as it is called; wet your finger, take up a little of 
it, and put it into your mouth." 

Harry and Lucy did so; but they said the ashes had 
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not an agreeable taste. Their £»ther said ib&t he did 
not expect that they wotQd thiok it agreeable; bat 
^hat he had desired them ta taste the adies that they 
Blight know the taste of what is called alkali ; what is 
called an aUoaline taste," 

" I shall not forget thai, either/' said Lucy. 

" How wonderful it is," continued she, looking first 
at the sand and ashes, and then at a glass which she 
held in her hand; "how wonderful it is that such a 
beautiful, clean, <^ear, transparent thing as glass could 
be made from such different looking things as sand 
and ashes !" 

" And I wonder," said Harry, ** how people could 
•TW think or invent that g}ass eould be made of these 
things." 

" Some say that glass was invented, or rather dis- 
covered, by a curious accident/' said his father. 

^ Pray, papa, tell us the accident" 

^ Some sailors or some merchants who were going 
on a voyage, were driv^a by contrary winds out of 
their cov/rse^ or way. They were driven dose to lan<^ 
and they were obliged to go on shore. The shore was 
aandy, and there grew near the place where these men 
landed a great deal of sea-weed. Hie men wanted to 
boil some food in an iron pot which they had brought on 
shore with them. They made a fire on the Nbnds with 
sea-weed, and they observed that the ashes of this sea- 
weed, mixed with the sand and burnt by the fire, had 
a glassy appearance. It looked like a kind of greenish 
glass. It is said that, from this observation, they 
formed the first idea of making glass by burning ashes 
of sea-weed (called kdp) and sand together. 
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'' How hieky it was that they made this iiro oil ih» 
mud with sea-weed 1" said Harry. 

*' How wise these people were to observe what hap- 
pened when they did so !*' said Harry's father. 



Next moniing> when Harry and Lucy went into 
their father's room, Harry began with his usual speech, 
'' Now for the barometer, papa ! And," added he» '' we 
must make haste, for we are to go to*morrow to my 
unde'sy and I must quite imderstaod it before I see 
him again. We must make haste, papa.'' 

" Let us go on quietly from where we left off yester* 
day," said his &ther. 

^ Tes, about the long pipe," said Harry. 

'^ Pray> papa," said Lupy, '^ when you were epeaking 
of the water staying in the pipe, why did you say thai 
the water would be held up, or sustained, by the 
pressure of the atmosphere, to thirty-three or thirty- 
four feet high in the tube 9 Why should you say thirty- 
three or thirty-four feet? Would it not stay either at 
the one or at the other of these heights V* 

^' That is a very sensible question, Lucy," said her 
iather. "The reason is, that the pressure of the 
^aimoffhere is not always the same. In fine weather 
it is generally greater than when it rains or snows; 
and before it rains or snows, the pres8%(/re, or, as it is 
sometimes called, the weighty of the atmosphere, is less 
than at some other times. So that if we had such a 
pipe or tube, and if the upper part of it were trans- 
parent^ so that we could see into the inside of it^ we 
could tell, by the rising and falling of the water in the 
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pipe, when the air, or atmosphere, was heavier or 
lighter, and then we might suppose that the weather 
was going to change. I say stippoae, because we should 
not be sure." 

" Then, papa," said Harry, " if the top of this pipe 
were of glass, it would be a barometer, would it not f 

"Yes, my dear, it would. Now you know what a 
barometer is.** 

" Why do not people make such bai'ometers as this?" 
said Harry. 

'' Because they would be very inconyenient,'* said his 
&ther. " In the £rst place, it would be difficult to 
place them so as that the rise and fall of the water 
could be easily seen, because you must go up to th^ 
top of the house every time you wanted to consult the 
barometer. In the next place, the frost would turn 
the water in the tube into ice; and there would be ail 
end of the barometer. But the shining liquor that yon 
saw in your uncle's barometer is not liable to freeze." 

" That shining liquor," said Harry, " is called quick- 
silver, or mercury." 

" Yes," said his &ther. " Here is some mercury; 
feel the weight of it." 

*' The quicksilver that is in this glass, papa," said 
Lucy, '^ seems as heavy as all the water that is in that 
decanter." 

"Yes," said her father, " mercury is more than four-» 
teen times heavier than water. Now, Harry, if the 
pipe, forty feet long, of which we were speaking before, 
was fiUed with quicksilver, do you think that the pres* 
sure of the atmosphere would hold up the quicksilver 
thirty-four feet high T 
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•* Certainly not, papa," answered Harry ; " because 
the quicksilver is so muck heavier than water." 

'' Would it hold it up one quarter the same height T 
said his father. 

" No, it would not," answered Harry ; " because it 
is easy to perceive that the quicksilver is more than 
four times heavier than the water." 

<< Very true, Harry. It has been found, by experi- 
ment, that the pressure of the atmosphere will sustain 
a column of mercury about twenty-nine inches high ; 
sometimes it will sustain only a column of twenty- 
seven inches ; and sometimes a column of thirty, more 
or less, according to the pressure of the atmosphere." 

" How long is the tube of a barometer 1" said Harry. 

''It is generally about thirty-six inches long; but 
the mercury never rises to the top of the tube, there 
is always an empty space between the top of the mer- 
cury and the top of the glass, which allows the mercury 
to rise or Ml as the pressure of the atmosphere increases 
or diminishes. The glass tube of a barometer is about 
one fourteenth part as long as the leaden pipe which you 
said would make a water barometer; but the quick- 
silver is fourteen times as heavy as the water." 

'* All this is rather difficidt," said Lncy. 
. " So it must appear to you, at first, my dear," said 
her father; ''but when you have seen it often, and 
talked with your brother about it, you will understand 
it more clearly." 

" But at least," said Lucy, " I know now, papa^ what 
is meant by the /aUing and rising of the glass. I^ 
does not mean that the glass falls or rises, but that the 
mercury rises or falls in the glass." 

L 
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« Very true, my dear Lucy i flayii^ tliat ^e glass- 
rises or £bJ18» is ma inaecurftte mode of speaking. Now; 
my dear boy, I think yoii inll be aMe to understand 
your uncle's barometer when you see it to-morrow; 
particularly if you will read to-^iight an excellent de- 
scription and explanati<Mi of the barometer, which yoa 
will find in this little book," said his &ther^ putting 
Scientific Diahguea into his hands; it was open at the 
-wcacdbaromeier. 

*' Oh, thank you, lath^ !" said Hany. 

''And, my dear Ijacj^ sdd her lather, taming 1x> 
Lucy, and showing her, in a beok whi^ he held in hia 
hand, a print, " do you know what this is r 

'' A thermometer, pi^ i Fahrenheit's thermometer. 
Oh, I r^nember what you told me about Fahrenheit'& 
tibermometer." 

, << I think you will be able now to midesstand "diis. 
descnption of thermometers, my dear; and you may 
lead it whenever you please," said ker £Either: 

'^ I please to read it this instant, papa," said Lucy. 

So Lucy 4Bat down, and read, in the {jtrnvermtMins^ 
Mft ChemMtfy, the description of the thermometer; 
and Hany read the esplanation of the barometer, in 
Sd&rU^ Dialoguss. And, when they had finii^ed, 
they changed hooks, and Hany read what his sister 
kadbem reading, and Lacy read what Hany had beeaa 
reading; and they liked the books because ^ey undM«- 
stood what they read. 

<'I wonder what the rest of ^as book is fll>6ut^'^ 
said Hany, turning over the leaves; ''here are many 
things I e^ould like to know something about." 

" And I should like>" said Lucy, ^ to read some moie 
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of thoM oonyenations between £mm% imd Oftroline, 
and Mn. Baibaold. There seem to be drswings here, 
and experifaentSy too. ^nce pi^ hn ahown us some 
eiq>eriments, I wish to see more." 

" But^ my dear," said her &ther, ^ y^a bi^ not able 
jet to understand that book. Look at the beginning 
of it Bead the first sentence." 

^Hawngwno aequiuned amm denmOary noiiana of 
ntUwrcd phihaopkg ^" 

'^ What are eUmmtofry n&Hana f ' said Lacy, stopping 
short. 

^ I know" said Harry, ^for I heard ike wirting- 
master the other day tell my father that he had given 
Wilmot, the gardener's son^some elementary notions of 
arithmetio — that is, first foundation notions, as it were." 

" Then I have no elementary notions of nataral phi* 
losophy, have T, papaf" said Lney. 

'^In i^ first place, do yon knew what naUtral 
ffkUasopky is, my dearf ' said her ficther. 

Lucy hedtated; aaid at kst she said die did wit 
know dearly. Ske believed it was something al)Out 
nature. 

Harry said he believ^ it meant the knowledge of 
all nataral things; things in natoFB, sach as tibe air, 
awl the fire, and die water^ and d»e earth, and ilie 
trees, and all those things whx^ w« see in the world, 
and which are not made by the hands of human 
creatures." 

Their &ther said that this was partly what was 
meant 

** Then," said Lucy, " I have no eUmentcMTf/ notiana 
of natural philosophy,^ 

h2 
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" Yes, you have," said Harry. " All we have beca 
learning about the air, and the wind, and the pressure 
of the atmosphere, and all that papa has been showing 
us about water and quicksilver, these are elementary 
notions of natural philosophy, are they not, papaT 
said Harry. 

" Yes; but you have, as yet, learnt very little," said 
*his £Ekther; ^'you have a great deal more to learn 
before you will be able to understand all that is in 
these ConversaHona on ChemiMry and in Sclent^ 
Dialogues.*' 

" Well, papa," said Harry, smiling, " that is what 
you used to say to me about the barometer. You used 
to say, a little while ago, that I must know a great 
deal more before I could understand the barometer; 
but now I have learnt all thcU, and now I do under- 
stand the barometer; and, in time, / shall — we shall, I 
mean — ^kuow enough, I dare say, to read these books, 
and to understand them, just as well as we now under* 
stand the barometer and the thermometer." 

" Yes, and very soon, too, I dare say ! shall we not, 
papa?" cried Lucy. 

" All in good time ; we will make haste dowly^ mj 
dear children," answered their father. '^ Now go and 
get ready, as quickly as you please, to go with your 
mother and me to your uncle's." 
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Frank and Robert were two little boys, the first being 
about seyeD and the latter about eight years of age. 
Whenever Frank did anything wrong, he told his 
&ther and mother of it; and when anybody asked him 
about anything which he had done or said, he always 
told the truth ; so that everybody who knew him be- 
lieved him. But nobody who knew his brother Robert 
believed a word which he said, because he used to tell 
lies. Whenever he did anything wrong he never ran 
to his &ther and mother to tell them of it; but when 
they asked him about it, he denied it, and said he had 
not done the things which he had done. 

The reason that Robert told lies, was because he was 
afraid of being punished for his &ult8|y if he confessed 
ihem. He was a coward, and could not bear the least 
pain. Frank was a brave boy, and could bear to be 
punished for little fiiults; his mother never punished 
him so much for such little fi&ults as she did Robert 
fbr the lies which he told, and which she found out 
Ifterwardfl. 

One evening, these two little boys were playing to^ 
gether in a room by themselves. Their mother waft 
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ironing in a room next to them, and their father was 
out at work in the fields, so there was nobody in the 
room with Boberi and Frank; bitt thane was a little 
dog, Trusty, lying by the fire-side. Trusty was a 
pretty, playfol little dog, and the children were Teiy 
fond of him. 

*' Gome,*' said Robert to Frank, ''there is Trusty 
lying beside the fire^ asleep; let us go and arouse him, 
and he will play with us." 

^ Oh yes, we will,** said Frank. So they both ran 
together towards ihe hearth, to waken ihe dog. 

There was abaan of milk Bfamding upon ^e heartiii; 
and the little boys did not seewh«!« it stood; for 
it was behind ihem. As they were both playing 
with the dog, ihey kicked it wiik their ^Mt^ and 
threw it down; and the basin broke, and all tii» 
milk ran out of it oyer the hearth and about Ae ^xir. 
And vrhesk the Httle boys saw what tiiey had done^ 
they were TBiy sorry and frightened; but they did not 
know what to do. They stood for some time, looking 
at the broken basin and the milk, witiioat speaking. 
Robert spoke first 

^ Bo we shall have no milk for supper, t<Kn%ht,'' 
nid he; and he sighed. 

"^ No milk for supper! why not r said Frank; « it 
tiiere no more milk m the house T 

** Yes, but we shall have none of it; Ibr do not j^m 
vemember, lasi Monday, when we threw down tibe 
Bulk, my mother said we were very careleai^ and theft 
the next time we did so we should have no mere; maA 
tills is the naxt time; so we ahsU hasro no miUc for 
avpper, tD-nig^* 
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<< Well, then," said Frank, ''we must do without it» 
iihat's alL We will take more oare another time; 
ikwe's no great harm done. Come, let us run and tell 
my mother. You know she bade us always tell h^ 
4irectly when we broke anything; so come/' said he^ 
taking hold of his brother's hand. 

''IwiU eome, presentlj/'saidEobert. ''Don't be in 
such a hurry, Frank — canHi you stay a minute T So 
Frank waited; and then he said, " Come uow, Robert." 
Alt Bobert answered, " Stay a little longw; £ox I dare 
7^ go yet. I am afimd." 

Little boys, I advise you, never be a&aid to tell the 
truth. Never say " Su»^ a nsdnutey'' and " Stay a lUUe 
Imger^' but run directly, and tell of what you have 
'done that is wrong. The long^ you stay, the more 
.^k&aid you will grow, till at hust, perhaps, you will not 
4are to tell the truth at alL Hear what happened to 
Sobert. 

The longer he waited, thci more unwilling he was to 
go to tell ius mother that he had thrown the milk 
•down; and at last he pulled his hand away from Im 
Wother, and eried, "I wont go at all, Frank; can't 
you go by yourself T 

"Yes," said Frank, " I will; I am notalraid to 
fo by myself; I only waited for you out of good- 
nature, because I thought you would like to tell the 
truth, too." 

"Yes, so Iwill; Imean to tell the truth whenlam 
4Mked; but I need not go now, when I do not choose 
it Why need you go either ? Can't you wait here.? 
finrely my mother can see the milk when she comes in." 

Fzank said no more,; \m% as his brother would not 
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oome, he went without him. He opened the door of 
the next Toom, where he thought his mother was 
ironing; but when he went in he saw that she wasr 
out ; and he thought she had gone to fetch some more 
dothes to iron. The dothesi he knew, were hanging 
on the bushes in the garden; so he thought his mother 
was gone there; and he ran after her, to tell her what 
had happened. 

Now, whikt Frank was gone, Bobert was left in the 
room by himself; and all the while he was alone he 
was thinking of some excuses to make to his mother; 
and he was sorry that Frank was gone to tell her the 
truth. He said to himself, " If Frank and I were 
both to say that we did not throw down the basin, she 
would believe us, and we should have milk for supper> 
I am very sorry Frank would go to tell her about it." 
Just as he said this to himself, he heard his mother 
coming down stairs. '^ Oh, oh T said he to himself 
then my mother has not been out in the garden, and 
BO Frank has not met her, and cannot have told her; 
so now I may say what I please.** 

Then this naughty, cowardly boy determined to tell 
his mother a lie. She came into the room; but when 
she saw the broken basin, and the milk on the floor, she 
stopped short, and cried, *' So, so. What a piece of 
work is here i Who did this, Robert V 

<' I don't know, mamma," said Kobert^ in a very low 
voice. 

<' You don't know, Bobert I Tell me the truth, and 
I shall not be angry with you, child. You will only 
lose the milk at supper; and as for the basin, I would 
rather have you break all the basins I have than tell 
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me one lie. So don't tell me a lia I ask you, Robert^ 
did you break tlie basin )" 

*^ Noy fn/omma, I did not," said Robert; and lie 
ooloured as red as fire. 

'' Then where is Frank 9 Did he do it T 

'^No, mother, he did not," said Robert; for he was 
in hopes that when Frank came in he should persuade 
him to say that he did not do it 

'' How do you know," said his mother, '^ that Frank 
did not do it r 

^ Because — ^because — ^because,** said Robert, hesitat- 
ing, as liars do, for an excuse, " because I was in the 
xoom all the time, and I did not see him do it." 

" Then how was the basin thrown down 1 If you 
have been in the room aU the time, you can tell." 

Then Robert, going on from one lie to another, an- 
swered, ** I suppose the dog must have done it." 

'^ Did you see him do it 9" says his mother. 

" Yes," said this wicked boy. 

'* Trusty, Trusty," said his mother, turning round ; 
and Trusty, who was lying before the fire drying his 
legs, which were wet with the milk, jumped up and 
came to her. Then she said, <'Fiel fie 1 Trusty T 
pointing to the milk, — ^ Get me a switch out of the 
garden, Robert ; Trusty must be beat for this." 

Robert ran for the switch, and in the garden he met 
his brother. He stopped him, and told him in a great 
hurry, all that he had said to his mother; and he beg- 
ged of him not to tell the truth, but to say the same 
as he had done. 

"No, I will not tell a He," said Frank. "What ! 
and is Trusty to be punished ! He did not throw down 
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the milk, and he shall not be beaten 6xt it. Lei ne 
go to my mother." 

Thej both ran towards the honse. Robert got home 
first, and he locked the house door, that Frank iai§^ 
not come in. He gave the switch to his mother. 

Poor Trostj ! he looked up as the switch was lifted 
oiver his head ; but he could not speak to t^ the tr«tik 
Just as the blow was idling upon him, Frank's voice 
was heard at the window. 

" Stop, stop ! dear mother, stop !" cried he^ as load 
as ever he could call ; " Trusty did not do it. Let me 
in ; I and Robert did it, bnt do not beat Robert.'' 

" Let us in, let us in," cvied another voice, whkA 
Robert knew to be his &th»*s; '' I am just come J&om 
work, and here's the door locked." 

Robert tamed as pale as ashes when he heard his 
father's voice; for his lather always whi|^»ed himwhea 
he told a lie. Hia HU>ther went to the door and un« 
locked it. 

''What's all this!" cried hia &ther, as he came in; 
80 his mother told him all that had happened* 

" Wh^re is the switch with which you were going to 
beat Trusty r said the fiither. 

Then Robert, who saw by his &ther'li looks that he 
wsfi going to beat him, fell upon his. knees and orM 
for mercy, saying, " Forgive me ^ds time, and I will 
sever tell a lie again." 

But his father caught hold of him by the arm. '' I 
will whip you now," said he, ''and th^ I hope» ymt 
will not." So Robert was whipped, lall he cried so 
loud with the pain, that the whole aeighbouffhood 
•ould hear hka. 
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" There," said his fether, "when he had done, " now 
go without supper; you are to have no milk to-night, 
and you have been whipped. See how liars are served l" 
Then turning to Frank, " Come here, and shake hands 
with me, Frank; you will have no milk for supper, 
but that does not signify; you have told the truth, and 
have not been whipped, and everybody is pleased with 
you. And now III tell you what I will do for 
you. I will give you the little dog Trusty, to be your 
^ym d«^ You shall feed him and take care of him, 
and he shall be your dog; you have saved him a beat- 
ing; and. III answer for it, you will be a good master 
to him. Trusty, Trusty, come here." 

Tmsty oame; then Frank's father took off Trusty's 
collar. " To^moxTOw Til go to the braaer's," added he, 
** and get a new collar made for your dog. From this 
dayf<Mrward he shall always, be ealkd after you, JVan^/ 
And, wife, whenever any of the neighbours' ehUdren 
aak yon why the dog Trtisiy is to be called Fraaik, teU 
them this story of our two boys : let them know the 
dilfereBjoe between a liar and a boy that speaks the 
trafck" 
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Chables was the name of the honest boy; and Ned 
was the name of the thief. Charles never touched 
what was not his own. This is being an honest boj. 
Ned often took what was not his own. This is being 
a thief. 

Charles's &ther and mother, when he was a very 
little boy, had taught him to be honest, hy always 
punishing him when he meddled with what was not 
his own. But when Ned took what was not his own, 
his father and mother did not punish him; so he grew 
up to be a thief. 

Early one summer's momiag, as Charles was going 
along the road to school, he met a man leading a horsey 
which was laden with panniers. The man stopped at 
the door of a public-house which was by the roadnnde; 
and he said to the landlord, who came to the door, " I 
wont have my horse unloaded; I shall only stop with 
you while I eat my breakfast. Give my horse to 
some one to hold here on the road, and let the horse 
have a little hay to eat." 

The landlord called ; but there was no one in the 
way, so he beckoned to Charles, who was going by, and 
begged him to hold the horse. 
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" Oh,** said the man, *' but can you engage that he lA 
an honest boy ? for these are oranges in my baskets ; 
and it is not every little boy one can leave with 
oranges.'* 

** Yes,** said the landlord^ " I have known CharleB 
from the cradle upwards, and I never caught him in a 
lie or a theft ; all the parish knows him to be an honest 
boy. m engage your oranges will be as safe with him 
as if you were by yourself" 

. "Can your said the orange man; "then I'll 
engage, my lad, to give you the finest orange in my 
basket, when I come from break&st^ if you'll watch 
the rest whilst I am away." 

"Yes," said Charles, "I wtU take care of your 
oranges." 

So the man put the bridle into his hand, and he 
went into the house to eat his breakfast. 

Charles had watched the horse and the oranges about 
five minutes, when he saw one of his school-fellows 
coming towards him. As he came nearer, Charles saw 
that it was Ned. 

Ned stopped as he passed, and said, " Good-morrow 
to you, Charles; what are you doing there f whose 
horse is that ? and what have you got in the baskets V* 

" There are oranges in the baskets," said Charles ; 
*<and a man, who has just gone into the inn here to 
eat his breakfiist, bade me take care of them, and so I 
did; because he said he would give me an orange when 
he came back again." 

" An orange," cried Ned ; " are you to have a whole 
orangel I wish I was to have one 1 However, let me 
look how large they are." Saying this, Ned went 
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towmrdfl ths pannier, and lifted up llie lAoth tliat 
ooTered it. ^ Hal wiiat fi&e oran^ T he exclaimed 
the moment he saw them; ^' let me tottch them, to feel 
if they are ripe." 

^'No," said Charles, ^you had hetter not; ^hat 
ugnifies it to you whether they are ripe, sinoe 
you are not to- eat them. You should not meddle 
with them ; th^ are not yours. Tou must not toodi 
them." 

"Not touch them! surely," said Ned, "there's no 
harm in touehing them. You dcm't think X mean to 
steal them, I suppose." So Ned put his hand into the 
orange>man's basket, and he took up an orange, and he 
felt it ; and when he had felt it, he smelt it. " It smella 
very sweet," said he, " and it feels very ripe ; 1 long to" 
taste it; I will only just suck one drop of juiise at the 
top." Saying these words, he put .iJ^ onmigp to hia 
moulh. 

Little bo3rs who wish to be honest, beware of temp- 
tation. People are led on by little and little to do 
wrong. The sight of the oranges t^npted Ned to 
toitoh them. The touch tempted him to smeli them^ 
and the smell tempted him to tasiB them. 

"^ What are you about, Ned T cried Charles, taking 
hold of his arm. " You said you only wanted to smell 
the orange; do put it down, for shame!** 

" Don't mj/or ehame to me," cried Ned, in aauriy* 
tone; ^the oranges are not yours^ Charles!" 

''No, they are not mine; but I promised to take 
oare of them, and I will; so put down that 
orange!" 

"Oh, if it comes to that, I wont," said Ned, "and 
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let US see who can make me, if I don't choose to do 
fio. I am siax»iger than you are.'' 

" I am not afraid of ^rou for all tliat," replied CbarleB^ 
*' for I am in the right." Then he snatched the orange 
out of Ned's hand, and he pudned him with all his 
force from the basli^ 

Ked immediately strudc him a violent blow, whic& 
almost stoniied him. Still, however, this good boyv 
without minding the pain, persevered in defending 
what was lefb in his care. He held the bridle 
witii one hand, and covered the badbet with his oth^r 
arm, as well as he oookL Ned struggled in vain t» 
get his hand into the pannier again. He could not; 
and, finding that he could not win by strength, he had 
recourse to cunning. So he pretended to be out oi 
breath, and to desist; but he meant, as soon as Oharks 
looked away, to creep softly round to the basket on the 
Other side. Cunning people, l^ugh they think them- 
selves very wise^ are almost always very silly. 

Ned, intfflit upon one thing, — the getting round i» 
steal the ora^es,--^forgot that if he went too close to 
the horse's heels, he should startle him. The horse^ 
indeed, disturbed by the bustle near him, had already 
Mt oS eating his hay, and b^;an to put down his 
ears; but when he felt something touch his hind legs, 
he gave a sudd^i kick, and Ned fell bacdcwards just as 
he had seissed the ocaage. Ned screamed with l^e 
pain, and at the scream all the people came out of th» 
public4iou8e to see what was the matter; and amoo^ 
them came the orange-mttn. Ned was now so much 
ashamed, tibiat he almost forgot the pain, and wished to 
ran away.; but he was so much hurt, that he was 
obliged to sit down again. 
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The truth of the matter was soon told by Charlefl^ 
and as soon believed by all the people present, who 
knew him ; for he had the character of being an honest 
boy, and Ned was known to be a thief and a liar. So 
nobody pitied Ned for the pain he felt '* He deserves 
it," says on& "Why did he meddle with what was 
not his ownT "Fugh; he is not much hurt^ PU 
answer for it,'* said another. " And if he were, it's a 
lucky kick for him, if it keeps him from the gallows,* 
says a third. Charles was the only person who said 
nothing; he helped Ned away to a bank; for boys that 
Are brave are always good-natured. 

'<0h, come here,*' said the orange-man, calling him; 
''come here, my honest lad! What! you got that 
black eye in keeping my oranges, did yout That's a 
stout little fellow," said he, taking him by the hand, 
and leading him into the midst of the people. 

Men, women, and children had gathered around, 
and all the children fixed their eyes upon Charles, and 
wished to bo in his place. In the meantime the 
oiange-man took Charles's hat off his head, and filled 
it with fine China oranges. ** There, my little Mend," 
said he, '' take them, and God bless you with them ! 
If I could but afford it» you should have all that is in 
my baskets." 

Then the people, and especially the children, shouted 
for joy; but as soon as there was silence, Charles said 
to the orange-man, " Thank you, master, with all my 
heart; " but I can't take your oranges, only that one 
I earned. Take the rest back again: as for a blaek 
eye, that's nothing ! But I wont be paid for it, no 
more than for doing what's honest. So I can't take 
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your oranges, master; but I thank you as much as if 
I had them." Saying these words, Charles offered to 
pour the oranges back into the basket; but the man 
would not let him. 

" Then," said Charles, " if they are honestly mine, 
I may give them away." So he emptied the hat 
amongst the children, his companions. " Divide them 
amongst you," said he; and without waiting for their 
thanks, he pressed through the crowd, and ran toMrards 
home. The children all followed him, clapping their 
hands, and thanking him. 

The little thief came limping after. Nobody praised 
him, nobody thanked him ; he had no oranges to eat^ 
nor had he any to give away. People rmist be honest 
before they com be generous. Ned sighed as he went 
towards home. '' And all this," said he to himself, 
'' was for one orange ; it was not worth the sacrifice." 

No; it is never worth while to do wrong. Little 
boys who read this story, consider which would you 
rather have been — the honest boy^ or the thief f 
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Mabianke "was a Kttle girl of about eight years of 
age. She was remarkably good-tempered; she could 
bear to be disappointed, or to be contradicted, or to be 
blamed, without looking or feeling peevish, or sullen, 
or angry. Her parents, and her school-mistress, and 
companions all loved her, because she was obedient 
and obliging. Marianne had a cousin, a year younger 
than herself, named Owen, who was an ill-^tempered 
boy. Almost every day he was crying, or pouting, or 
putting himself into a passion about some trifle or other; 
he was neither obedient nor obliging. His playfellows 
could not love him, for he was continually quarrelling 
with them ; he would never, either when he was at play 
or at work, do what they wished; but he always tried 
to force them to yield to his will and his humour. 

One fine summer's evening, Marianne and Owen 
were setting out, with several of their little com- 
panions, to school. It was a walk of about a mile 
from the town in which their fathers and mothers 
lived, to the school>house, if they went by the high* 
road; but there was another way, through a lane, 
which was a quarter of a mile shorter. Marianne 
and most of the children liked to go by the lane^ 
because they could gather the pretty flowers which 
grew on the banks, and in the hedges; but Owen pre- 
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lioxred going by tbe hi^-road, beoause lie liked to ae^ 
the carts and carriages, and horsemen, which usaaHj 
were seen upon this rowL Just when they wore setting 
oat, Owen called to Marianne, who was faimtng into 
the lana 

" Marianne," said he, '' you muH not go by the lane 
to-day; you must go by the road.'* 

''Why must not I go by the lane to-day f said 
Marianne; ''you know, yesterday, and the day before, 
and the day before that, we all went by the high-road, 
only to please you; and now let us go by the lan^ 
because we want to gather some honey-suckles and 
dog-roses, to fill our darnels fiower-pota'* 

"I don't care £>r that; I don't want to fill our 
dame's flower^)ots. I don't want to gather honey- 
suckles and dog-roses. I want to see the coaches and 
chaises on the road; and you f/vuet go my way, 
Marianne." 

'^Mustf Oh, you diould not say muat^ replied 
Marianne, in a gentle tone. 

" No, indeed 1" cried one of her 0(N9Apani<m8, " you 
i^oidd not; nor should you look so cross; that is not 
thO'Way to make us do what you wisL** 

"And, besides," said another, "what right has h^ 
always to make us do as he pleases % He never will 
do anything that we like." 

Owen grew quite angry when he heard this ; and 
he was just going to nutke some sharp answer, whei» 
Marianne, who was good-natured, and always e&daa- 
youred to prevent quarrels, said, " Leit us do what he 
asks, this once ; and I daxe say he will do what we 
please 1^ next time. We will go by the hi^-ioad tp 
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seliool, and we can come back by the lane, in the cod 
of the evening." 

To please Marianne, whom thej all loved, the little 
party agreed to this proposal They went by the high- 
road; but Owen was not satisfied, because he saw that 
his companions did not comply for his sake; and as he 
walked on, he began to kick up the dust with his feet, 
saying, " I'm sure it is much pleasanter here than in 
the lane. I wish we were to come back this way. 
Tm sure it is much pleasanter here than in the lame; 
is it not, Marianne T 

Marianne could not say that she thought so. Owen 
kicked up the dust more and more. 

** Do not make such a dust, dear Owen,*' said she; 
'' look how you have covered my shoes and my clean 
stockings with dust" 

'' Then say it is pleasanter here than in the lane. I 
shall go on making this dust till you say that" 

^'I cannot say that, because I do not think so, 
Owen." 

" Til make you think so, and say so, too." 

'' You are not taking the right way to make me 
think so; you know that I cannot think this dust 
agreeable.'* 

Owen persisted, and he continually raised a fresh 
doud of dust, in spite of all that Marianne or his comr 
panions could say to him. They left him, and went 
to the opposite side of the road; but wherever they 
w^it, he pursued. At length they came to a turnpike- 
gate, on one side of which there was a tum-stil& 
'Marianne and the rest of the children passed, one by 
one, through the tum-stile, whilst Owen was emptying 
his shoes of the dust. When this was done, he looked up, 
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and BKW all hia oompamons on the other side of the 
gate, holding the torn-stile to prevent him from coming 
through. 

" Let me through, let me through 1" cried he ; '^ I 
must and will come through." 

'' No, no, Owen," they said, *' must will not do now ; 
we have you safa Here are ten of us; and we will, 
not let you come through till you have promised that 
you will not make any more dust" 

Owen, without returning any answer, began to kick, 
and push, and pull, and struggle with all his might; 
but in vain he struggled, pulled, pushed, and kicked; 
he found that ten people are stronger than one. When 
he felt that he could not conquer them by force, he 
began to cry; and he roared as loud as he possibly 
could. No one but the turnpike-man was within 
hearing; and he stood laughing at Owen. Owen tried 
to climb the gate ; but he could not get over it, because 
there were iron spikes at the top. 

'^ Only promise that you will not kick up the dust, 
and they will let you through," said Marianne. 

Owen made no answer, but continued to struggle 
till his whole face was scarlet, and both his wrists 
ached: he could not move the turn-stile an inch. 

'< Well," said he, stopping sbort> " now you are all of. 
you joined together. You are stronger than I am ; but 
I am as cunning as you are." 

He left the stUe, and began to walk homewards. 

" Where are you going ) You will be too late at 
school if you turn back and go by the lane," said 
Marianne. 

'' I know that veiy well ; but that will be your 
£iult, and not mina I shall tell our dame that you 
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all held the tonirsiiile against m^ and wocdd not let 
we thxoQgli.'' 

^ And we ahall tell our dame why we held the tam- 
slale againat 70a/' replied one of ih» children; '^and 
then it will be plain that it was jour fiiult." 

Perhaps Owen did not hear this; for he was n^w at 
some distance from the gata Presently he heard some 
one nmning after him. It was Manaxme. 

" Ohy I am so much out of breath with running 
after you! I can hardly speak! But I am come 
back,*' said this good-natured girl, ^ to tell you that 
you will be sorry if you do not come with us; for 
there is something that you like very mudi just at the 
turn (^ the road, a little beyond the turnpike-gate.'* 

'^ Something that I like very much ! What can that 
bel" 

" Come with me, and you shall see,^ said Marianne: 
*^ that is both rhyme and reason. Come with me, and 
you shall see," 

She looked so good-humoured, as she smiled and 
nodded at him, that he could not be sullen any longer. 

« I don't know how it is, ooumn Marianne," said he; 
^but when I am cross, you are never cross; and you 
can always bring me back to good-humour again, you 
flsre so good-humoured yourself I wish I was like 
you. But we need not talk any more of that now. 
What is it that I shall see cm the other side of the 
turnpike-gate % What is it that I like v^ry much f ' 

" Don't you like ripe cherries very much T 

" Yes; but they do not grow in these hedges^" 

"No; but there is an old woman sitting by the 
roadside^ with a board before her, which 'is covered 
with red ripe chenies.'' 
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^ Bed ripe ohemes! Let us make haste tlieny'* oried 
Owen. He ran on> as &st aa he could; but as soon as 
the children saw him running, they also began to run 
back to the tum-stile ; and they reached it before he did; 
and they held it fw^ as befi>t8, saying '^I^xmiise you will 
not kick up the dust, oat we will not let you through." 

" The cherries are veiy ripe^" said Mananne. 

^ Well, well, I will not kick up the dust. Let me 
through," said Owen. 

They cBd so, and he kq>t his word; for though he 
was ill-humoured, he was a boy of truth; and he 
always kept his promises. He found the chemes looked 
xed and ri^ as Marianne had described them. The old 
woman took up a long stick which lay on the board 
before her. Bunohea of cherries were tied with white 
thread to this stick; and as she shook it in the air, 
oyer the heads of the children, they all looked up with 
longii^eyes. 

'^Ahal^nnyabunch I Who will buyl Who will buy? 
Who.wiU buy? Kice ripe cherries !" cried the old woman. 

The children held out their halfpence; and "Give 
me a bunch l" and " Give me a bunch !" were heard on 
all aides. 

"Here are eleven of you," said the old woman, 
"and there are just eleven bunches on this stick.** 
She put the stick into Marianne's hand as she spoke. 

Marianne began to untie the bunches; and her 
eompanions pressed doser and closer to her, each eager 
to have the particular bunch which they thought the 
largest and the ripest Several fixed upon the upper- 
most, which looked indeed extremely ripe« 

" You cannot all have this bundi,'* said Mananne; 
" to which of you must I give it ? You all wish, for it," 
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" Give it to me, give it to we," was the first cry of 
each; but the second was, ''Keep it yourself Mari- 
anne; keep it yourself.'' 

'* Now, Owen, see what it is to be good-natured and 
good-humoured, like Marianne," said William, the 
eldest of the bojs, who stood near him. " We all are 
ready to give up the ripest cherries to Marianne; but 
we diould. never thiok of doing so for you, because you 
are so cross and disagreeable." 

" I am not cross now; I am not disagreeable nou7," 
replied Owen; ''and I do not intend to be cross and 
disagreeable any more." 

This was a good resolution; but Owen did not keep 
it many minutes. In the bunch of cherries which 
Marianne gave to him for his share, there was one 
which, though red on one side, was white and hard on 
the other. 

" This cherry is not ripe ; and here's another that 
has been half eaten away by the birds. Oh, Marianne, 
you gave me this bad bunch on purpose. I will not 
have this bunch." 

" Somebody must have it," said William; " and I do 
not see that it is worse than the others; we shall all 
have some cherries that are not so good as the rest; 
but we shall not grumble and look so cross about it as 
you do." 

" Give me your bad cherries, and I will give you 
two out of my fine bunch, instead of them," said the 
good-natured Marianne. 

"No, no, no i" cried the children ; " Marianne, keep 
your own cherries." 

♦* Are you not ashamed, Owen I" said William. " How 
can you be so greedy T 
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" Greedy 1 I am not greedy," cried Owen, angrily;, 
*'but I will not have the worst cherries; I will have 
another bunch.'* 

He tried to snatch another bunch from the stick. 
William held it above his head. Owen leaped up, 
reached it^ and when his companions closed round him, 
exclaiming against his violence, he grew still more 
angry. He threw the stick down upon the ground, 
and trampled upon every bunch of the cherries in his- 
fuiy, scarcely knowing what he did or what he said. 

When his companions saw the ground stained with 
the red juice of their cherries, which he had trampled 
under his feet, they were both sorry and angry. The 
children had not any more half-pence; they could not 
buy any more cherries; and the old woman said that 
she could not give them any. 

As they went away sorrowfully, they said, " Owen 
is 80 ill-tempered that we will not play with him, or 
speak to him, or have anything to do with him." 

Owen thought that he could make himself happy 
without his companions; and he told them so. But 
he soon found that he was mistaken. When they ar<- 
rived at the school-house, their dame was sitting in 
the thatched porch before her own door, reading a. 
paper that was printed in large letters. *' My dears,*" 
said she to her little scholars, '* here is something that 
you will be glad to see; but say your lessons firsts 
One thing at a time ; duty first, and pleasure afterwards. 
Whichever of you says your lesson best, shall know 
£rst what is in this paper, and shall have the pleasure 
of telling the good news." 

Owen always learnt his lessons veiy well, and 
quickly : he now said his lesson better than any of his. 
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oompanionB said theirs; and he looked round him with 
joy and triomph ; but no eye met his widi pleasure. 
Nobody smiled upon him, no one was glad that he had 
succeeded. On the oontnuy, he heaid those near him 
whisper, *' I should hare been Y&ry glad if it had been 
Marianne who had said her lesson, because £&e is so 
good-natured." 

The printed paper, whieh Owen read aloud, was as 
follows : — ^ On Thursday evening next, the gate of the 
cherry-orchard will be opened ; and all who hove tidkeis 
will be let in, from six o'dodc till eight Price of 
tickets, sixpence." 

The children wished extremely to go to this dlenj- 
orchard, where they knew that they might gather as 
many cherries as they liked, and where they thought 
that they should be veiy happy, sitting down under 
the trees, and eating fruit. But none of these children 
had any money; for they had spent their last half- 
pence in paying for those cherries which they never 
tasted; those cherries which Owen, in tfaefruy of his 
passion, trampled in the dust. The children asked their 
dame what they could do to earn sixpence apiece; 
and she told them that they might perhaps be aUe to 
earn this money by plaiting straw for hats> which they 
had all been taught to do by their good dame. 

Immediately the children desired to set to work. 
Owen, who was very eager to go to the cherry-orchard 
was the most anxious to get forward with the business. 
He foimd, however, that nobody liked to work along 
with him; his companions said, ''We are afraid lest 
you should quarrel with us. We are afraid that you 
will fly into a passion about the straws, as you did 
about the cherries; therefore we will not work with you." 
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^^ Will you not) then I -will work by myBel^" said. 
Owen; <^and I dare say that I shall have done my 
work loDg before any of you have finished yours; for 
I can pkit quicker and better than any of you.*' 

It was true that Owen ooald plait quicker and 
better than any of his companions; but he was soon 
surprised to find that his work did not go on so &st as 
thtidrs. 

After they had been en^loyed all the remainder ci 
this evening, and all the next day, Owmi went to his 
companions, and compared his wwk with thmrs. 

'' How is this r said he, *^ that you haye all done 
ao much, and I have not done nearly so much, though 
I work quicker than any one of you, and I haye 
worked as hard as I possibly could) What is the 
reason that you have done so much more than I 
havef 

" Because we have all been helping one another, and 
you haye had no one to help you. Tou haye been 
obliged to do eyerything for yoorself." 

" But still, I do not imderstand how your hdping 
one another can make such a difference," said Owen : 
" I plait filter than any of you." 

His companions were so busy at their work, that 
they did not listen to what he was saying. He stood 
behind Mananne, in a melancholy posture, looking at 
them and trying to find out why they went on so much 
faster than he could He observed that one picked 
the outside off the straws; auother cut them to the 
proper length ; another sorted them, and laid them in 
bundles; another flattened them; another (the youngest 
of the little girls, who was not able to do anything 
else) held the straws ready far those who were plaiting; 
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another cut off the rough ends of the straws when the 
plftits were finished; another ironed the plaits with a. 
hot smoothing-iron; others sewed the plaits together. 
Each did what he could do best, and quickest; and 
none of them lost any time in going from one work to 
another, or in looking for what they wanted. 

On the contrary, Owen had lost a great deal of time 
in looking for all the things that he wanted. He bad 
nobody to hold the straws ready for him as he. plaited; 
therefore he was forced to go for them himself OTciy 
time he wanted them. His straws were not sorted in, 
nice bundles for him ; the wind blew them about, and 
he wasted half-an-hour, at least, in running after them. 
Besides this, he had no friend to cut off the rough 
ends for him; nor had he any one to sew the plaits 
together; and though he could plait quickly, he could 
not sew quickly, for he was not used to this kind of work. 
He wished extremely for Marianne to do it for him. 
He was once a full quarter-of-an-hour in threading hia 
needle, of which the eye was too smalL Then he spent 
another quarter-of-an-hour in looking for one with a 
larger eye ; and he could not find it at last, and nobody 
would lend him another. When he had done sewing, 
he found that his hcmd was out for pladting : that is, he 
could not plait so quickly after his fingers had just 
been used to another kind of work. When he had 
been smoothing the straws with a heavy iron, his hand 
trembled afterwards for some minutes, during which 
time he was forced to be idle. Thus it was that he 
lost time by doing eveiythiag for himself; and though 
he lost but a few minutes or seconds in each particular, 
yet, when all these minutes and seconds were added 
together, they made a great difference. 
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"How fast — h€W very £Eist they go on! and how 
merrily T said Owen, as he looked at his former comv 
panions. " I am sure I shall never earn sixpence for 
tayself before Thursday j and I shall not be able to go 
to the cherry-orchard. I am yeiy sorry that I trampled 
Tipon your cherries ; I am very sorry that I was so ill- 
humoured. I will never be cross any more." 

" He is very sorry that he was so ill-humoured; he 
is very sorry that he trampled upon our cherries,** cried 
Marianne. " Do you hear what he says 9 he will never 
be cross any more." 

"Yes, we hear what he says,'* answered William; 
-" but how are we to be sure that he will do as he 
promises T 

" Oh," cried another of his companions, " he has 
found out at last that he must do as he would be 
^one by." 

" Ay," said another; "and he finds that we who are 
good-humoured and good-natured to one another do 
better even than he who is so quick and so clever." 

" But if, besides being so quick and so clever, be 
were good-humoured and good-natured,** said Marianne, 
" he would be of great use to us. He plaits much 
-faster than Maiy does, and Mary plaits faster than 
any of us. Come, let us try him; let him come in 
tumongst us." 

" No, no, no,** cried many voices ; " he will quarrel 
with us, and we have no time for quarrelling. We 
are all so quiet and so happy without him ! Let him 
work by himself, as he said he would.*' 

Owen went on working by himself; he made all the 
haste that he possibly could; but Thursday came, and 
Lis work was not nearly finished. His companions 
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passed by hxm with their finiriied vork in their handsL 
Each, as they passed, said, ** What, have you not done 
yet, Oirenr and then they walked on to the table 
where their dame was sitting ready to pay them their 
flixpences. She measured ilieir work, and examined 
it; and when she saw that it was well done, she gave 
to each of her little workmen and workwomen the 
sixpence which they had earned, and she said, '^ I hope, 
my dears, that yon will be hi^y this evening." 

They all looked joyM; and as they held their six- 
pences in their hands, they said, ''If we had not 
helped one another we should not have earned this 
money ; and we i&oold not be able to go to the cherry- 
orchard." 

''Poor Owent** whispered Marianne to her com- 
panions, "look how melancholy he is, sitting there 
alone at his work! See, his hands tremble, so that he 
•can scarcely hold the straws ; he will not have finished 
his work in time; he cannot go with ua" 

"He should not have trampled upon our cherries; 
«nd then perhaps we might have helped himy** said 
William. 

"Let us help him, though he did trample upon our 
eherrieB," said the good-natured Marianne, "He is 
sorry for what he did, and he will never be so ill- 
humoured or ill-natured again. Come, let us go and 
help him. If we ail help, we shall have lus work 
finished in time, and then we shall all be happy 
together." 

As Marianne spoke, she drew William near to the 
comer whore Owen was sitting, and all her com- 
panions followed. 

" Before we offer to help him, let us try whether he 
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is really inclined to be good-humoured and good* 
natured." 

^'YeSy yes; let ns try that first/' said his com*- 
panions. 

" Owen, you will not have done in time to go with 
us/' said William. 

"No, indeed," said Owen, '' I shall not; tiierefore I 
may as well give up all thoughts of it. It is my own 
fault, I know." 

" Well, but as you cannot go yourself, you will not 
want your pretty little basket ; will you lend it to us 
to hold our cherries?" 

" Yes, I will, with pleasure/' cried Owen, jumping 
up to fetch it. 

" Now he is good-natured, I am sure," said Marianne. 

" This plaiting of yours is not nearly so well done 
as ours," said William ; " look how uneven it is." 

" Yes, it is rather imeven, indeed," replied Owen. 

William began to untwist some of Owen's work; 
and Owen bore this trial of his patience with good 
temper. 

" Oh, you are pulling it all to pieces, William/' said 
Marianne ; " this is not fair." 

" Yes, it is fisdr," said William, " for I have undone 
only an inch ; and I will do as many inches for Owen 
as he pleases, now that I see he is good-humoured." 

Marianne immediately sat down to work for Owen; 
and William and all his companions followed her 
example. It wanted but two hours of the time when 
the cherry-orchard was to be opened; and during these 
two hours they worked so expeditiously, that they 
completed the task. 

Owen went with them to the cherry-orchard, where 
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4iiey spent the evening all together very happily. As 
he was sitting under a tree with his companionB, 
•eating the ripe cherries, he said to them, '' Thank you 
all for helping me; I should not have been here now, 
leating these ripe cherries, if you had not been so good- 
natured to me. I hope I shall never be cross to any 
of you again. Whenever I feel inclined to he cross, I 
will think <j£ your good>nature to me, and of the 

CSERRT ORCHARD." 



THE END. 
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